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Wee I speak of the historical character of the Scriptures, 
I beg to be understood as referring to the fact that the truth 
they convey is couched in history, comes clothed in concrete form, 
’is exhibited, not in abstract and universal propositions, but in specific 
shape, adjusted to particular times, persons, places, and intended 
—at least primarily — for definite, contemporary needs and applica- 
tions. 

In making this sweeping statement I do not forget utterances, like 
the “Golden Rule,” which hold good, just as they stand, for all cir- 
cumstances, all beings, all ages; nor do I overlook the fact that 
many a particular Biblical direction is apposite as a general maxim. 
The apostolic statements, ‘“‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” are as wholesome 
dissuasives to-day from the temptation to disregard conscientious 
scruples, as they were when addressed to Roman Christians dubitat- 
ing about observing Jewish feasts and fasts, or about eating flesh that 
had had some connection with idolatrous worship. Nay, the very 
circumstance that not a little of the Biblical language admits with 
facility diverse applications, emphasizes the importance of the exe- 
gete’s noting narrowly and weighing carefully the specific conditions 
under which it was first spoken—so far as those can now be 
ascertained. 


1 The following paragraphs are taken from the President’s Annual Address, 
delivered at the meeting of the Society in Hartford, June 13, 1895. This circum- 
stance will explain alike their somewhat disjointed character, and their popular 
and unscientific style. After considering briefly the various senses in which the, 
epithet “historic” is applied to the Christian revelation, the speaker proceeded 
as above. 

I 
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That our sacred records have a strong national and local cast is as 
undeniable as that the Greek in which the New Testament is written 
is a species of that language current in the Levant during the first 
century. But both facts are easily forgotten. Language with which 
we have been familiar from childhood takes on a homelike sound. 
The full recognition of its foreign quality requires that the attention 
be concentrated for a moment on this particular aspect of it. For 


this purpose let us open the New Testament, almost at random, and 
read a considerable extract : — 


Take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you through his 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ: for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him ye are made full, who is the head of all principality and power: 
in whom ye were also circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, in 
the putting off of the body of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ; having been 
buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through faith 
in the working of God, who raised him from the dead. And you, being dead 
through your trespasses and the uncircumcision of your flesh, you, / say, did he 
quicken together with him, having forgiven us all our trespasses; having blotted 
out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us: 
and he hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to the cross; having put off from 
himself the principalities and the powers, he made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it. 

Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast 
day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are a shadow of the things to come; 
but the body is Christ’s. Let no man rob you of your prize by a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of the angels, dwelling in the things which he hath 
seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, and not holding fast the Head, from 
whom all the body, being supplied and knit together through the joints and 
bands, increaseth with the increase of God. 

If ye died with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as though living 
in the world, do ye subject yourselves to ordinances, Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch (all which things are to perish with the using), after the precepts and 
doctrines of men? Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship, 
and humility, and severity to the body; du¢ ave not of any value against the 
indulgence of the flesh. — Colossians ii. 8-23. 


Now it is difficult for an intelligent reader of these sixteen con- 
secutive verses not to feel embarrassed by the air of historic remote- 
ness which overhangs them. Over and above a misgiving which 
assails him here and there whether he quite understands the allusion 
on which the thought turns, the evident oriental and first-century air 
of the whole passage renders it almost ineligible for public reading, 
without comment, to a miscellaneous audience. 

And what is true of this passage holds good of many others: for 
example, the extended discussions of the gift of tongues ; of the relation 
of the sexes; of the dress and behavior of women in the Christian 

“assemblies; the discipline of the incestuous church member; the 
collection for the needy believers at Jerusalem, — which make up so 
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large a part of the Epistles to the Corinthians ; the precepts relative 
to ecclesiastical administration, given in the Pastoral Epistles ; the 
elaborate vindication of the rejection of the Jewish nation, which 
occupies the gth, roth, and 11th chapters of the letter to the Ro- 
mans ; nay, in one or two instances, the greater part of entire books, 
— as, for example, the contrast between Judaism and Christianity 
composing the bulk of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the mystic 
imagery, the dimly intelligible, and, according to modern taste, uncouth 
symbolism that fills so much space in the last book of the Canon. 

Here perhaps I ought to thrust in a caveat. I am only saying that 
the New Testament is an antique, not an antiquated, book — ancient, 
not obsolete. I have no sympathy with those who think that because 
it is old-fashioned it is quite out of date. Just as, a generation or 
more ago, there were certain wiseacres who held that, because 
Christianity had superseded Judaism, the Old Testament ought to be 
discarded ; so we occasionally meet advanced spirits at the present 
day who would shelve the New Testament among the “ Records of 
the Past.” Ido not agree with them—as I hope will be evident 
before I close. 

Nor would I seem to overlook the fact that there are whole 
stretches of the sacred text which are as fresh and apposite to the 
spiritual needs of the generality of men as though they were written 
yesterday. ‘The twenty-five verses immediately following the extract 
just read from the Epistle to the Colossians furnish a capital example, 
making up, as they do, that effulgent third chapter, which begins: 
“Tf then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is,” etc. With the exception of an incidental 
mention of “Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, bar- 
barian and Scythian,” there is almost nothing in the entire chapter 
indicating when, where, or to whom it was written. The encomium 
on Love in the 13th of 1 Cor., the vindication of the resurrection in 
the r5th, the exhortation to bodily and spiritual consecration in the 
12th of Romans, are other conspicuous specimens. But the very fact 
that they start at once to our thought, and linger so in our memory, 
is an indirect attestation of their exceptional character. 

Nor, in calling fresh attention to the historical, i.e. the national 
and local, character of our New Testament Scriptures, would I be 
thought to be insensible to the added charm which a slight touch 
of archaism lends to certain passages— like the quaintness which 
enhances the beauty of some mecizval picture, or the occasional 
fascination of our vernacular on the tongue of a foreigner. 
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Stiil less would I be thought to lose sight of the accession of power 
which individualization lends, when it sets forth that which is or may 
be common to man. The personal then concentrates and localizes 
the universal. Thoughts and experiences gain incalculably in interest 
when they attach themselves to one whom though not having seen we 
love. When the apostle to the Gentiles recites his perils, or tells 
what things he counted to be loss for the sake of Christ, or gives that 
golden catalogue of experiences in which through evil report and 
good report he strove in everything to commend himself as God’s 
minister, — no one needs a commentator to help him catch the heart- 
throbs. It is PauL who is speaking: the intervening centuries are 
but his witnesses, catch up, corroborate, reverberate his words. 

For still other passages the feeling of historical remoteness is 
neutralized by the modern or spiritual sense they have been made to 
bear. The current application, in their case, veils the primary intent. 
The ordinary Christian as he reads in the Prophets the descriptions 
of Israel’s captivity and return, gives little thought to Israel after the 
flesh ; to him they portray the coming triumph of the Israel of God. 
To such a reader many of the technical terms and phrases of Jewish 
speech would seem to have a kind of violence done to them if they 
were reproduced in their historical import. I allude of course to 
such terms as “the kingdom of heaven,” “inherit the land,” “see 
God,” “ the day of the Lord,” “ the wrath tocome.” So thoroughly 
transfigured have some of them become under the sublimating and 
spiritualizing influence of Christianity — which influence, by the way, 
pertains to its very genius and glory — that they are thought to refer 
solely to the “fe deyond; and certain persons in our day are winning 
a momentary distinction as great religious discoverers, because, for- 
sooth, they have found out that the “ Kingdom of Heaven” may 
begin to materialize here on earth ! 

Perhaps the most signal illustration in the New Testament of the 
power of the spiritual uses of Scripture to swallow up the primary 
and outward significance, is furnished by the Apocalypse. What 
cares the average Christian for your theories about its composite 
structure or historic reference! What matters it to him whether 666 
stands for Nero, or Gladstone, or the Sultan! The edificatory use of 
the Book looks with scorn upon the uncertainties of the critic ; yes, 
even triumphs at times over the natural force of language. At a 
funeral last winter, when the thermometer stood below zero, the 
clergyman read to a little shivering company of mourners gathered in 
a very humble dwelling the familiar words: “They shall hunger no 
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more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun strike on them, 
nor any heat” —and hardly a person seemed conscious of any 
incongruity. 

Let me not be supposed to take exception to this spiritualizing 
process. It was one great and ever-present aim of the Great Teacher. 
When he taught his Jewish followers to say “Thy kingdom come,” he 
sought to defecate their mundane expectations by the appended 
petition, “Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth.” And they 
shew that they at length learned the lesson. With splendid distinct- 
ness does the apostle Paul insist that the true Jew is not the Jew by 
birth, that the genuine circumcision is of the heart, that the Gentiles 
become by faith the sons of Abraham, who is thus “ the father of all 
them that believe.” So thoroughly has the terrestrial in their thought 
been swallowed up by the heavenly, that a Peter and a James lezve us 
in uncertainty whether, when they address the “ Dispersion,” they 
have in mind merely expatriated Jews, or all those who, having citizen- 
shjp in the heavenly Jerusalem, are while here on earth far away from 
home. A James can give commentators a pretext for doubting 
whether by law he means the Hebrew Torah or that eternal ordi- 
nance whose seat is in the bosom of God ; and with beautiful uncon- 
sciousness does the writer to the Hebrews, within the compass of a 
single section, use the term “rest” to signify the end of Israel’s 
wanderings in Canaan, the rest promised in David’s day, the divine 
completion of the creative works, and the everlasting sabbath-tide 
awaiting believers in heaven. 

So far em I from objecting to this elasticity, this varied application 
of Biblical language, that I beg to call attention to it as to a charac- 
teristic which has received abundant recognition by the sacred writers 
themselves, and the oversight of which has hampered many a modern 
expositor. It is in the New Testament itself that we find, for instance, 
our Lord’s prediction that he will rebuild the Temple, taken now 
outwardly, of the material structure, now typically of that body in 
which the Eternal Word became incarnate, now ideally of that habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit in which He will forever tabernacle 
with men. It is in the New ‘Testament itself that the eucharistic 
meal is depicted now as a Passover, now as the fellowship of com- 
mensality, now as the physical incorporation of the believer and his 
Lord. And how neatly does the Fourth Evangelist give us the sub- 
stance, yes, more than the substance, of many voluminous discussions 
about the manifold sense of Prophecy, when he finds, on the one 
hand, a fulfilment of the Redeemer’s declaration, “Of those whom 
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thou hast given me I lost not one,” in the exemption of the disciples 
from arrest in Gethsemane ; and on the other hand — anticipating 
the irony of history — lifts the ignoble suggestion of the time-serving 
Caiaphas into a ‘prophecy’ that the death of Jesus was not for 
the good of the nation only, but of all the scattered children of God. 

Paul, too, as I hardly need remind you, once and again breaks 
through the trammels of a rigorous historic interpretation when the 
needs of his didactic purpose so require. Let it suffice to recall his 
procedure in contrasting the Mosaic dispensation and the Christian. 
The veil which the earlier record represents Moses as putting on his 
face in order to abate the fear caused by its unearthly brightness, the 
apostle does not hesitate to say was put on in order that the children 
of Israel might not see distinctly the evanescence of the glory ; and a 
moment after, he represents the same veil as lying on Israel’s heart. 

Nevertheless, such Biblical precedents for diversity of reference we 
shall all admit, I think, are over-pressed when they are made the 
warrant, for instance, for ascribing to the apostle the very maxims he 
combats : — the “ Handle not, nor taste, nor touch,”’ of the Colossian 
ascetics. 

A far more common and more defensible procedure is that which 
allows one Biblical precept and another to lapse through desuetude. 
The historical limitations in such cases are recognized, and made the 
reason for the practical abrogation. In many of them Christianity 
itself has wrought the change which has nullified the precept. The 
number of particulars in which Biblical usage has become antiquated 
is larger, probably, than we are apt to suppose until we set out to 
reckon them up. Beginning with those early days when “not one 
of them that believed said that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common,” the mind runs along 
through precepts about the wearing of veils, the treatment of un- 
married daughters, the prohibition of braided hair and gold and 
pearls and costly raiment, the injunctions relative to clerical monog- 
amy, washing the saints’ feet, the holy kiss, and I know not how 
many others. 

This admission, that some of the Biblical precepts are at least 
obsolescent,by reason of their historical form, is a scandal in the 
judgment of the Tolstois, “ Joshua Davidsons,” and all that ilk; but 
most of us—with the great body of Christian believers — remain tran- 
quilly acquiescent until perhaps some obtrusive advocate of “ Seventh 
Day ” observance, or of immersion as the only valid mode of baptism, 
forces upon our attention the transientness of the historic form in 
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which the permanent spiritual truth is embodied. Even then our 
acknowledgment may restrict itself to the issue of the moment, and 
carry us no farther. 

For example, one does not have to look far among the popular 
commentaries on the Fourth Gospel to find our Lord’s words to 
Nathanael, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see the heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of Man,” spoken of as referring to the scanty hints of angelic 
appearances at the transfiguration, in Gethsemane, at the ascension, 
or on some otherwise unrecorded occasion even. So completely do 
these interpreters stick in the bark. Stript of its national and local, 
its historic, costume, what is the saying but the declaration that in 
the Son of man free intercourse between heaven and earth has been 
re-established? That which of old was the exceptional privilege of 
him who strove with God and prevailed, is now the common and 
constant prerogative of -all believers. 

In reference to this whole subject of the agency of higher beings 
there still lingers, I suspect, not a little misapprehension, due to 
failure to discriminate between the Biblical thought and the language 
in which it is clothed. The thought has come to us in national 
costume, and we mistake that costume for the livery of heaven. 

Few intelligent persons, indeed, nowadays would be disposed to 
maintain that “ waterless places” are the favorite haunt of demons: 
the accompanying features, of the house put in inviting condition for 
a new tenant, and the symbolic ‘seven,’ compel even a dim percep- 
tion in this instance to look through the imagery to the underlying 
thought. So, too, the ‘ fall of Satan, as lightning, from heaven’ figures 
only in poetry and art. But, on the other hand, to call attention to 
the fact that the language, “There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth,” does not give express 
warrant for the talk about ‘ angels rejoicing over repentant sinners,’ 
but is—as the whole tenor of the chapter (Luke xv.) shews —a 
beautifully reverent oriental way of picturing the joy of the Heavenly 
Father himself at the return of a single wayward child, would be gener- 
ally thought to savor of exegetical officiousness. To question the state- 
ment that the Bible teaches that ‘angels are sent forth to minister to the 
heirs of salvation’ would strike many minds as audacious unbelief —in 
spite of the endeavor of the Revision to guide a reader to the Biblical 
writer’s thought. And to assert that what the Sacred Volume is 
reputed to teach about the “guardian angels” of ‘little ones’ rests 
merely upon a misapprehension of expressive oriental symbolism, 
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would give not a few persons positive pain. Yet the key to the true 
thought here, viz., the high dignity belonging to the humblest believer, 
is given in Scripture repeatedly — from the exclamation of the queen 
of Sheba, “ Happy are these thy servants which stand continually 
before thee,” down to the angel of the annunciation, “I am Gabriel 
that stand in the presence of God,” and the reiterated promise: of 
the vision of God to be granted to the pure in heart and the redeemed. 
Indeed, one wonders at the persistency of such literalism among 
modern Christians, in the face of the acknowledged currency among 
Gentiles and Jews alike of a belief in attendant spirits, whether 
styled genii, or daiuoves, or ‘angels.’ What do such readers make of 
the exclamation of the Christians at Jerusalem, who, after interceding 
with God for the liberation of Peter, were so surprised that their 
prayer should be answered, that, sooner than believe the literal truth 
when it was confidently affirmed by Rhoda, “they said, It is his 
angel’? 

And speaking of Peter, what but inattention to the present and 
personal reference of the Biblical language has caused so many 
readers to stumble at the only natural interpretation of the Savior’s 
commendation of the ‘Man of Rock’?—corroborated as that inter- 
pretation is by the post of primacy assigned him in all four lists of 
the Twelve, by the special responsibility laid upon him with reference 
to his brethren after the ‘ sifting,’ by the pastoral charge given him to 


‘feed Christ’s sheep,’ by his prominence in the early history of the. 


church as that is recorded in the opening chapters of the Acts. 

The accompanying or kindred utterances about “the keys of the 
kingdom,” “the binding and loosing,” “the gates of Hades,” “the 
sitting on thrones,” are only so many additional exemplifications of 
the national and local, the historic, cast of Biblical speech. 

The same characteristic of the Biblical language appears, if I mis- 
take nct, in passages which have been held to be of cardinal impor- 
tance in reference to systems of theology. Take, as a specimen, the 
recognition by Paul of Adamic headship and the unity of the race. 
But for his rabbinical theological training, it is more than probable 
that we should have never had that effective contrast of type and 
anti-type, the man of earth and the man of heaven, the living soul 
and the life-giving spirit, which sets the radiant crown upon his por- 
traiture of the resurrection in the 15th of Corinthians; or that long 
perspective of the ages past and the ages to come given us in the 5th 
of Romans, and which Schlegel is said to have called the grandest 
philosophy of history that had then entered the human mind. But 
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what doctrinal burdens, what basal significance, what overwrought 
systems alike of theology and of anthropology, have these two pass- 
ing references by a single apostle to a contemporary Jewish tenet 
been made to bear! 

We may find an illustration of the principle we are considering 
in another momentous topic: the Parousia of Christ. This is a topic, 
indeed, which stirs a hopeless feeling in many minds; a topic on 
which sober and reserved exegetes have now and then gone so far as 
to admit that the apostles are chargeable with inextricable confusion 
—an admission from which they have not allowed themselves to be 
deterred by the remorseless logic of Strauss, who says! (for sub- 
stance), ‘The only trouble in the case is, that the event did not agree 
with the prophecy. Now, Jesus either made these predictions or he 
did not: if he did, he is thereby proved to have at times lost his 
mental balance, and hence must be taken with reserve as a teacher 
and religious guide ; if he did not, his disciples, who put such things 
intg his mouth, are not to be trusted in their reports of his teaching.’ 

A full exposition of this intricate subject of course cannot be at- 
tempted here and now. At the most I shall endeavor merely to 
suggest a few particulars tending to show that the key to it is found 
in the recognition of the historical, z.e. the local and national, cast of 
our Lord’s language. 

But I cannot refrain from saying at once, that, as between man 
and man, the modern interpreter is quite as likely to be under a 
misapprehension as the original writer. For, not only was the record 
made by those (whoever they were) who stood so near the prime source 
as presumably to be tolerably correct in their statements, but those 
statements were put in circulation at a time when every reader could 
bring them to the actual test of history. Nevertheless, there they 
have been allowed to stand, in all their palpable and reiterated 
erroneousness — if many modern exegetes are right ! 

Surely, one would think that such language as, “from this time 
Jorward ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming on the clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64), or 
this, “For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels ; and then shall he render unto every man according 
to his deeds. Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom” (Matt. xvi. 27, 28), must have 


1 Der alte und der neue Glaube. Sechste Aufl., p. 80. 
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seemed to the readers of the first century rather an extravagant 
description of anything their eyes witnessed. For notice: we have 
in this last passage an explicit announcement of (a) his coming; 
(4) his coming as king — in divine glory and with angelic attendants ; 
(c) his coming to universal judgment and requital — (“every man 
according to his deeds”) ; (@) yet some of those on whose ears 
the words first fell should live to see their fulfilment. What room 
for faith in him as a prophet after that! Why did not the early 
Christians stumble at language which strikes us as extravagant to 
the verge of bombast? 

Because they accepted it in the symbolic significance which current 
Jewish usage largely gave it. The prevalent Messianic expectations 
in our Lord’s day were in the main confused, earthly, out of harmony 
with the spiritual kingdom which he aimed to establish. The task 
which confronted him was, how to lift his hearers from that which 
was secular to that which was spiritual,— from thoughts about 
locality to aspirations after guaiity; how to transform a kingdom 
of this world into the kingdom of God. And it was achieved, 
as his entire work was achieved, by first stooping to their level; by 
using their language ; by adjusting his teaching so far as he truthfully 
could to their conceptions ; by lodging the power of an endless life in 
local and temporary forms, and trusting to its expansive and trans- 
forming energy for the triumphant result. 

The Bible is its own interpreter in this matter. An apocalyptic 
appearance on the clouds was one of the distinctive notes of the 
Messianic advent, as the Book of Daniel shews. Christ’s appropria- 
tion of that description was merely an unequivocal avowal of 
Messiahship. 

Readers slow to accept guidance in this matter from the Old 
Testament’s employment of sublime and appalling natural phenom- 
ena to typify judgments upon Egypt, Babylon, Edom, and the rest, 
— judgments that had then passed into history, — may at least listen 
to the official interpretation of our Lord’s eschatological discourses as 
that interpretation is given by the apostle Peter in his comment on 
the phenomena at Pentecost (Acts ii. 16): “This is that which hath 
been spoken by the prophet Joel (rodré éorw 716 cipnuévov). . . . 


And I will shew wonders in the heavens above, 
And signs on the earth beneath; 

Blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke: 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, 

And the moon into blood, 
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Before the day of the Lord come, 
That great and notable day - 


And it shall be, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” 


Rather a grandiloquent description, we should say, of the Pente- 
costal occurrences! But surely Peter and his contemporaries are 
competent witnesses as to how such language was used and under- 
stood at that time. 

As warrantably might we cavil when all three Synoptists find the 
verification of Isaiah’s lofty predictions in the preaching of John the 
Baptist : “ This is he that was spoken of by the prophet : 


Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight. 
Every valley shall be filled, 
And every mountain and hill shall be brought low; 
And the crooked shall become straight, 
‘ And the rough ways smooth; 
And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 


The expositors talk to us about diverse “ comings ”: the “ eschato- 
logical,” “‘ historical,” “ spiritual,” “‘ dynamic,” “ individual,” and the 
rest. But it may be doubted how far sharp lines of demarcation are 
warranted or helpful. The Biblical representations favor quite as 
much the conception of @ period and a process, as of particular 
epochs and events ; lay stress on moral and religious /aws, rather than 
prognosticate external occurrences. Not that I would deny here or 
anywhere the indications of development embedded in the sacred 
record itself. ‘The whole stretch from Judaism to consummate Chris- 
tianity is measured for us in the twofold use of the term “Son of 
God” in the first chapter of John. But I question whether, for 
instance, the Apostle Paul would have been as much embarrassed as 
some of us are, when attention was called to his intimations in writ- 
ing to the Thessalonians that the parousia was at hand, and on the 
other side to the assumption underlying his elaborate theodicy in 
Rom. .ix.-xi., namely, that the consummation of the gospel’s work 
lies in an indefinitely remote future. For the very same writers 
who put into Christ’s mouth these predictions of his impending 
advent, represent him as also carrying his hearers’ thoughts into 
the indefinite future: “while the bridegroom ferried, the foolish 
virgins slumbered and slept” (Matt. xxv. 5); it is because “ My 
lord delayeth his coming” that the self-indulgent servant engages 
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in revelry (Luke xii. 45) ; “after a long time” the man who went 
into a far country returns and reckons with his servants (Matt. 
xxv. 19). In short, the New Testament on this subject exhibits 
the educative method, the divine reserve, which characterizes the 
procedure of Providence. And the apostle shews that he was not 
an inapt pupil under its schooling. The growing spirituality of his 
conceptions — or at least of his mode of presenting them — discloses 
itself in his later Epistles. Nay, this very letter to the Romans which 
assumes the kingdom to be a remote realization, also defines it to be 
peace and righteousness and joy in the Holy Ghost — the Christian’s 
present possession. And if at one moment he speaks of the advent 
as an event which he and his living associates may expect to witness, 
some ten years later (Col. i. 13) he describes himself and his fellow- 
Christians as already “delivered out of the power of darkness and 
translated into the kingdom of the Son of God’s love.” And in his 
last recorded utterances on the subject, he can charge Timothy by 
Christ’s appearing and kingdom (2 Tim. iv. 1), and at the same time 
express his personal assurance that he himself will be “ delivered 
from every evil work and brought safe into the heavenly kingdom” 
(2 Tim. iv. 18). 

In fine, a due recognition of the necessity of employing concrete 
imagery, material symbols, the current dramatic phraseology, to con- 
vey spiritual truth to the first generation of believers, and a parallel 
recognition of the evolutionary and educative method of the divine 
administration, will do much, I believe, to relieve of its difficulties a 
subject still regarded as one of the most perplexing in the domain of 
exegesis. And it is a subject not to be evaded. In its underlying 
principles it is central and cardinal, as I have endeavored to indicate. 
For it turns upon the question, ‘What was the idea held by Jesus 
himseif respecting the nature and destiny of his kingdom, and the 
mode of its establishment?’ The answer to that question our earli- 
est Christian records leave in no manner of uncertainty. The expe- 
rience of the church through the ages affords that answer historic 
comment and elucidation. Very interesting and instructive is the 
process by which the Spirit of Christ in his church has little by little 
been liberating it from Jewish and secular trammels, and lifting it 
into the liberty of his “ mind,” and of the true sons of God. In the 
kingdom of grace, as in nature, “the nest is emptied by the hatching 
of its eggs”; and the process of incubation requires patience and 
time. Mingled fulfilment and deferment, verification and transfor- 
mation, old hopes blossoming into new surprises,— these are some 
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of the steps in the procedure of Him who “ moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform.” 


These random illustrations of the historical cast of the language 
of the New Testament might be indefinitely multiplied; and did 
time permit, it would be interesting fo notice the service which the 
recognition of this truth can be made to render in the treatment of 
the wider questions, alike of Criticism and of Biblical Theology. 
The entire sacrificial conception of the work of Christ, for instance, 
finds elucidation in, and furnishes corroboration of, our principle ; — 
a conception repudiated by many at the present day as factitious and 
obsolete, and which it must be confessed Christianity itself, by its 
‘one offering once for all,’ has done much to render antiquated to 
the average modern mind. 

But let me turn to one or two suggestions which this general 
characteristic of the volume starts. 

I. It emphasizes the importance of studying the New Testament 
writings in their relations —- literary, national, local. Much is said in 
these days about studying the Bible as literature. But what would 
be thought of the student of English who should assume that the 
matter of five hundred years or so (say from Chaucer to Lowell) is 
of small account in its effect on the language? Yet our college boys 
jump from Thucydides to the New Testament at a bound ; and take 
it for granted that the language of the latter is as much easier to 
understand than that of the stately historian, as its structure is simpler. 

Shakspere, like the Bible, has a certain intrinsic isolation ; consti- 
tutes by itself a body of literature unique and apart ; may in large 
measure be understood, enjoyed, and profitably used, without pre- 
liminary training or attendant comment. But what would be thought 
of a man who aspired to be a student and expositor of Shakspere 
while he remained contentedly in native ignorance of the Elizabethan 
drama, the growth and characteristics of 16th century English, the 
social usages of the period, the sources and history of the materials 
which this peerless master has appropriated and transfigured! Yet 
not more than one or two theological institutions in the land, so far 
as I know, offer to’ their students thorough courses of study in the 
extant literature— Jewish, Heathen, and Christian — immediately 
preceding and following that embodied in our sacred volume. 

An intelligent treatment of many prominent topics is quite 
impossible to these future expounders of the Word without some 
share in the broad outlook here advocated, some first-hand acquaint- 
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ance with the contemporary life and thought in which our Biblical 
writings lie embedded. Witness the floundering which has been 
going on for a decade over the contents of the term “kingdom of 
heaven”’; take up almost any book professedly treating of the 
Messianic notions current in our Lord’s day and his relations to 
them. True, our present knowledge of these and similar important 
topics is fragmentary, meagre, conflicting. But what excuse is that for 
remaining ignorant of what 7s to be known? And how shall knowl- 
edge be increased except by study and research? True, again, this 
desiderated knowledge has but a collateral and incidental bearing 
on the homiletic and devotional uses of our sacred writings ; which 
uses must and ought to remain paramount with the mass alike of 
ministers and of people. But I am speaking to scholars, or those 
who aspire to become such ; and thus qualify themselves to bring out 
more and more the inherent truth and power of that volume which 
under God is the hope of the world. 

It must be confessed, further, that the claims, alike respecting 
inspiration, and the formation of the Canon, which the Protestant 
theologians of the 16th century thought themselves forced to set up 
over against the arrogant pretensions to infallibility of the church with 
which they had broken, have somewhat fettered for many of their 
modern successors freedom of speculative thought, and enterprise in 
historic research. 

Moreover, it is undeniable that the Christian literature is the prod- 
uct of the Christian religion ; and that the Christian religion had its 
birth with the one solitary and transcendent personality whose name 
it bears. What He did and said, therefore, how He was understood 
and preached by his personal followers, is given us in the earliest 
extant Christian writings, and nowhere else. ‘These writings make up 
our New Testament. Hence, it is sometimes argued, we have no 
need of anything further. Nothing is to be gained by recourse to 
outside literature, Jewish or Christian. The veil is upon the heart of 
the Jew even in reading Moses and the Prophets ; the later Christian 
gets his illumination, if he have any, from the same central sun that 
gilds our sacred page. 

But let us not confound the substance of the New Testament with 
the interpretation of the New Testament. Let no one think that it 
is proposed to supplement the sacred record from either the puerili- 
ties of the Rabbins or the dicta of the Fathers. But how are our 
Scriptures to be understood ? is the question. And without conceding 
any the least claim to final expository authority to outside individual 
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or church, ancient or modern, the Christian student may eagerly 
welcome the help to the elucidation of language, customs, opinions, 
which comes from any quarter; and that much may be expected, is 
shewn by the progress in the portraiture of Christ himself which the 
last generation has witnessed. 

The visionary and mystical materials which these writers of the 
second and subsequent generations mingle with the Biblical do not 
nullify the evidence their works afford in attestation of our New 
Testament documents on the one hand, and in elucidation of them on 
the other. 

2. Again: The recognition of the historical cast of our sacred 
records will lend new value to all geographical and archzological 
information relative to the country of their origin. 

Thanks to the occasional generosity of a missionary or traveller, 
we have in this country here and there an embryonic museum of 
Biblical or Semitic antiquities. But such collections are in general 
but little appreciated and little studied. 

Further: how many of the public teachers of religion have any 
definite knowledge of the mountains and plains, the rivers and high- 
ways, of that land which witnessed and shaped the characteristics 
and history of the ancient people of God, from the Father of the 
Faithful to the Crucifixion? The “ Fifth Gospel” it has been styled ; 
rather might it be called the illustrator and expositor of all Four, 
yes, and of the entire Hebrew history. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Rebellion, it occurred to a pastor 
that he might turn to account the prevalent interest in military affairs 
by attempting with his people a detailed study of the Old Testament 
wars. He had at command the invaluable works of Robinson and 
Stanley and the standard encyclopedic equipment of the average 
minister’s library. But after a few experiments he was forced to 
abandon his undertaking. The topographical knowledge requisite 
for an intelligent understanding of Israel’s decisive battles was not 
accessible. Professor George A. Smith’s recent work puts a student 
in a very different position. It is one of the happiest and most 
stimulating signs of the times for the friends of the Bible, that at 
length students whose primary interests at least are not religious are 
beginning to study and test its records from their own point of view. 
At a recent meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions — as the news- 
papers tell us—M. Dieulafoy (the well-known Persian traveller) 
read a paper in which he “ reconstituted the principal phases of the 
battle between David and the Philistines in the Valley of Rephaim, 
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after a detailed study of the exact theatre of operations.” He 
reaches the result that ‘the plan of the battle is very clearly described 
in the Bible,’ and Dayid’s complicated and bold strategy on the 
occasion gives evidence of the highest military capacity, being in 
striking analogy with the movement executed by “ Frederick II. at 
the battles of Mollwitz and Rossbach, and by Napoleon at Austerlitz.” 
3. But I am impatient to reach a suggestion which I will frankly 
confess has with me for the moment vastly more interest and attrac- 
tion than any other: Is it not high time that an American School 
Jor Oriental Study and Research should be established in Palestine ? 
This is no new idea. Others besides myself, no doubt, have been 
cherishing it as a secret hope for years. Indeed (as many of you 
know) an attempt was made some ten years ago to lay the founda- 
tion for something of the sort at Beirut. _A scholarly and interesting 
article in advocacy of the enterprise, written by Professor Henry W. 
Hulbert, now of Lane Theological Seminary, was published in the 
“ Presbyterian Review ” for January, 1887. Whether because of the 
somewhat restricted organization and relations of the proposed estab- 
lishment, or the limited constituency to which it primarily appealed, 
or other reasons, unknown to me, the project failed to attract the 
attention and secure the support which such an undertaking merits. 
But I have been unable to discover anything which should deter 
us from renewing the undertaking under better auspices. Indeed, 
so alluring are enterprises of this sort at present, so great their prom- 
ise of usefulness alike to Biblical learning and missionary work, that 
— as you are aware —a French Catholic School of Biblical Studies 
has established itself already in Jerusalem, whose quarterly “ Revue 
Biblique,”’ printed in Paris, is in its fifth year and deserves the 
respectful attention of scholars ; while the journals tell us of a pro- 
jected “ Church College” in the Holy City, and a School of Rabbini- 
cal Learning (with ample library) at Jaffa. As Dr. Smith pithily 
puts it, “ We have run most of the questions to earth: it only remains 
to dig them up.” Shall the countrymen of Robinson and Thomson, 
Lynch and Merrill, Eli Smith and Van Dyck, look on unconcerned? 
Shall a Society, organized for the express purpose of stimulating and 
diffusing a scholarly knowledge of the Sacred Word, remain seated 
with folded hands, taking no part or lot in the matter? 
Let it not be supposed that we students, in our poverty, must 
wait upon the generosity of some liberal friend of sacred learning 
to fulfil our heart’s desire, by blessing the enterprise I am urging 
with an ample endowment from the start. I will not deny that 
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it stirs one’s wonder that somebody with wealth, and the ambi- 
tion to use it in a way that shall ensure* his own renown as well 
as large and lasting benefits alike to learning and religion, does 
not seize upon the waiting opportunity. To be sure, of the two 
classes of ‘finds’ which tempt to exploration— those, namely, of 
intrinsic value, like jewelry and statuary, and those of archeological 
and historical importance — it is mainly the latter which promise to 
reward oriental research. And yet (to say nothing of the Sidon 
sarcophagi), the Sendjirli inscription, the Mesha stone, the Temple 
tablet, the Siloam inscription, the Tel-el-Hesy cuneiform, and 
countless coins, would made a creditable return, as investments 
run, if rated in dollars and cents. But we, who cannot look upon 
the enterprise from this angle, are fortunately not debarred from 
seriously considering it. The plan I would venture to suggest is 
simple and modest, but not ineffectual. Can we not take a hint from 
the School at Athens? There are, if I am not mistaken, at least two 
score institutions of learning represented in the list of our “ Active 
Members.” Let but half that number, let but twenty or twenty-five 
of the leading theological seminaries in the land pledge their support 
to the enterprise for five years to the amount of $100 a year, and the 
greatest obstacle is overcome. For two thousand or twenty-five 
hundred dollars, annually, it is believed that modest but adequate 
accommodations for the School can be secured, and a suitable 
Director. The general management of the School — which of course 
should be wholly free from denominational connection — might be 
lodged in the hands of a Committee chosen by the co-operating Jnsti- 
tutions, which should further have the right to be annually repre- 
sented at the School, in turn, by a resident Professor, while the $500 
or less which residence would cost a student, he himself would pay. 

The achievements of Dr. Frederick J. Bliss shew how easily a 
competent Director can be found, while for explorations in the field 
the efficient co-operation of Americans long resident in the country 
as missionaries or teachers can often be secured at a merely nominal 
cost: men thoroughly acquainted with the language and habits of the 
people, as well as with the formalities of official etiquette, and whose 
presence would render exploration vastly less dangerous and ex- 
pensive, as well as more promising, than it could be apart from such 
intelligent expert co-operation. 

As I have alluded to Beirut, I may perhaps be permitted to say to 
those who may never have had the privilege of visiting the place, 
that in addition to its regular connection by steamers with Europe, 
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it possesses already an educational plant, if I may so style it, of 
exceptional value for our purpose, which -— under proper safe- 
guards — I have reason to believe could be rendered serviceable to 
the School: for example, ¢here may be found what is held to be the 
finest collection in existence of the flora of the country, a respectable 
museum of local mineralogical and geological specimens, more than 
1500 coins from the age of the Seleucide down, a library of more 
than 5000 volumes, including many of the most valuable works 
relating to Syria and Palestine. Moreover, there are resorts, to be 
reached in three hours, which are 3000 feet above the sea-level and 
where the average temperature during the hottest months does not 
exceed 72° Fahrenheit, thus permitting the results of winter explora- 
tion to be worked out comfortably during the warm season. 

Whatever results the School may achieve, whether by way of study 
or of exploration, can at once be spread before the world, free of 
expense, in the pages of our JOURNAL. 

But, dropping details, I beg to commend the project to your most 
serious consideration before this present meeting of the Society 
closes. 


(Note. —It may be added, that the closing suggestion above received the 
consideration of a special Committee, with whose approval a Circular setting forth a 
plan for the establishment of the desired School was prepared. After receiving 
the endorsement of many leading scholars, it has been sent to the theological and 
other institutions of learning in the hope that some such school may be instituted 
without much delay. ] 
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A Suggestion regarding Isaiah’s Immanuel. 


PROF. F. C. PORTER. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


I. The results of the exegesis of Isa. vii. 14, 15 may be summarized 
as follows : 

1. Matt. i. 23 cannot be regarded as determining the sense of the 
passage, but is just such a free adaptation of Old Testament language, 
without reference to its connection and historical meaning, as we 
find frequently in the New Testament, and especially often in 
Matthew. It is sufficient to refer to Matthew’s use in ii. 15 of a 
patt of Hos. xi. 1, “ When Israel was a child, then I loved him and 
called my son out of Egypt.” Matthew’s “that it might be fulfilled” 
will no longer lead any interpreter to suppose that Hosea wrote of 
the coming Messiah what he so expressly writes of the history of 
Israel. 

2. The sign need not, on account of verse 11, be a miracle. 

%. may is not necessarily a virgin, and is probably not such in 
this case, since the sign consists not in the birth, but in the name 
and fortunes of the boy. On the other hand, the mother of Shear- 
jashub could hardly be so called. 

-4. The article would naturally specify some particular known 
woman, but may be generic, meaning any woman. 

5. The eating butter and honey is not an indication of rich fare, 
but of a wasted land, in which the products of agriculture have been 
destroyed, and only those of pasture and wilderness are left. That 
is, verse 15 is to be interpreted by verses 21, 22 6-25, not by verse 
22a. 

6. The child is to be born within a year, whether the woman is 
already pregnant or is about to become so. 

7. The knowing to refuse the evil and choose the good probably 
indicates the age of two or three years (cf Deut. i. 39, and see Isa. 
viii. 4). Yet some (e.g. Dillmann, who cites Ewald and Delitzsch) 
interpret it of the age of free moral self-determination, z.e. ten to 
twenty years ; and among these a still smaller minority give to 
a telic force (e.g. Budde, Kuenen). 
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8. Against the identification of Immanuel] with the Messiah 
serious objections are commonly felt. True, the expectation that 
he would be born within a year is not a valid ground for rejecting 
such areference. But, admitting that Isaiah might have expected the 
Messiah in the immediate future, the objections remain that nothing 
is said of this child’s Davidic descent, nor of his destination to be the 
deliverer and ruler of his people. His name and his fortunes con- 
stitute the sign, and there would be no occasion to ascribe more 
importance to his ferson than to the significantly named sons of 
Hosea or Isaiah, if it were not for viii. 8. But as vii. 15, compared 
with verses 21 ff., indicates that his sufferings are simply typical of 
the sufferings of Judah, so viii. 8 does not necessarily carry us beyond 
a typical or representative figure, and certainly does not justify us in 
assuming that he is the nation’s Messianic king. It would be a 
strange Messiah who, coming at a national crisis, should do nothing, 
but only share his people’s fortunes, and by the name his mother 
gave him passively testify to a truth. 

To make of Immanuel the Messiah, he must be identified with the 
child of ix. 5,6 [6,7]. But this child is born to rule ; all his names 
are kingly names ; he is a magnificent doer, and neither in name nor 
in function has any likeness to the child Immanuel. The identifica- 
tion of the two would be very difficult even if the sections were known 
to be continuous, but this is, on other grounds, very doubtful (see 


Duhm, Stade, Hackmann). The identification can certainly not be ~ 


assumed as a determining presupposition in the exegesis af the Im- 
manuel passage, but must depend upon the result of such exegesis. 

g. It is, however, maintained, I believe, by all who reject the definite 
personal Messianic interpretation of the passage, that the name 
Immanuel contains the Messianic hope in the wider sense. In the 
words of Professor Kirkpatrick (Doctrine of the Prophets), though 
“the sign given to Ahaz is not a direct prophecy of the Messiah,” 
yet the child is “the pledge for his generation of the truth expressed 
in his name.” That the name expresses Isaiah’s faith in the peculiar 
relation of God to Judah and his consequent belief in a coming deliv- 
erance for Judah, is the common element in all the various interpre- 
tations of the passage with which I am acquainted, and is, in my 
judgment, their common error. But let me call attention, first, to 
various forms in which the common presupposition appears. 


II. Isaiah, let it be assumed, first appears before Ahaz with a mes- 
sage of encouragement. Syria and Ephraim are not to be feared ; 
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they are soon to be broken in pieces (vii. 3-9). When Ahaz proves 
unbelieving (verses 10-12), Isaiah still repeats the promise. The 
land whose two kings you fear will soon be forsaken (verse 16); but 
he adds a threat, Judah itself will also be devastated by the Assyrian 
army (verses 17, 18 ff.); and then, when the promise and the threat 
have been repeated with still greater definiteness (viii. 1-4 and viii. 
5-8), the name Immanuel is again introduced (verse 84) to show that 
beyond judgment there is a still larger final hope (verses 9, 10). 
Here are three elements, an immediate deliverance, a following 
judgment, and a final deliverance, all of which, or some of which, 
one may seek to find in the sign of vii. 14, 15. 

1. A union of the three elements may be found in the sign; the 
immediate deliverance from Syria and Ephraim, in the naming of 
the child by its mother ; Judah’s calamity at the hand of Assyria, in 
the privations of his infancy or youth ; and the ultimate hope, in the 
fact that even in calamity he continues to bear the name of deliver- 
ance, which must prove a fitting name in the end. 

So Dillmann! : “ ‘God with us’ the mother will name the child as an 
expression, not of what will happen, but of what has happened. . . . 
But the same Immanuel at whose birth the help of God against the 
confederates will have been experienced will later have to suffer under 
the desolation of the land.” So far Dillmann calls it a two-sided 
prediction, in its first part (verse 14, the name) establishing what is 
promised in verses 4-9, and what the sign of verse 11 was to have 
guaranteed ; and in its second half (verse 15, the fortunes of the boy) 
assuring the punishment of Ahaz’s house for his unbelief. Verse 14 
is then interpreted in verse 16, and verse 15 in verses 17 and 18 ff. 
But to this Dillmann adds the third element. Immanuel, “ if not the 
future Messiah himself, is at least the beginning and representative of 
the new generation out of which finafly one should take the throne.” 

This is also, with slight variations, Giesebrecht’s interpretation : 

‘“‘ His name is the sign that when he is born men will feel relieved 
of the oppression of Syria and Northern Israel. Their power will be 


1 In what follows I refer by the authors’ names to these books: Dillmann, Der 
Prophet Jesaia, 1890; Giesebrecht, “ Die Immanuelweissagung,” Stud. u«. Krit., 
1888, pp. 217-264; Schultz, AMestamentliche Theologie, 4te Aufl., 1889; Smend, 
Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 1893; Kuenen, Historisch-Kritische Ein- 
leitung, 2ter Theil, Leipzig, 1892; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel; Duhm, 
Das Buch Jesaia, 1892; Hackmann, Die Zukunfiserwartung des Jesaia, 1893 ; 
Cheyne, /ntroduction to the Book of Isaiah, 1895. Of course, a complete survey 
of critical opinion is not attempted. 
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destroyed before the boy reaches the age of understanding.” Then, 
at about ten years of age, he will live in a land desolated by Assyria 
and Egypt. Yet Isaiah holds to his conviction that Jahveh is with 
his people, and afterwards, in the time of Sennacherib’s invasion, to 
which Giesebrecht refers viii. 9, 10, he alludes again to the name 
upon which the Messianic hope depends. 

Similarly Schultz : 

“A young woman — any one you please — [but Schultz prefers to 
think of Isaiah’s own wife] who is now expecting the birth of a son, 
will, when she bears him, call his name Immanuel, as a sign that the 
present danger is no longer pressing ; and then during the lifetime 
of this child the people will experience what his lot in life exempli- 
fies,” i.e. deprivation. But, further: “In the name of this child 
they have the assurance that, beyond all this suffering, there awaits 
Israel an eternal future of salvation.” 

The objection to this interpretation is that it is too involved, and 
that it swings back and forth uncertainly between promise and threat. 
A sign struck out in a moment, and in such a moment, must, one 
would think, mean something definite, must at least be unmistakably 
a sign either of good or of evil. And such the two following inter- 
pretations attempt, though not quite consistently, to make it. 

2. The second and third elements may be found in the sign, and 
the first excluded. There will be in it, then, no reference to deliver- 
ance from Syria and Ephraim, but the sign will refer primarily to the 
judgment upon Judah, the fortunes of the boy rather than his name 
being emphasized, and the element of hope still recognized in the 
name will be referred to the more remote future. 

‘That the tone of threatening should prevail over that of promise 
in the response of Isaiah to Ahaz’s unbelief would be expected from 
the nature of the case. The promise of verses 4-9 was strictly con- 
ditional, “If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established,” 
verse 94. The indignation of verse 13 is unmistakable; the first 
word of verse 14, 1D, has a threatening sound (cf. Dillmann), and 
the following discourse is almost wholly a denunciation of judgment 
(vii. 17-25 ; viii. 5-18). This is recognized by Dillmann, who says 
that not the name Immanuel, but the eating butter and honey, is the 
chief thing in the sign; and by Giesebrecht, the chief contention of 
whose essay is that the outlook is so dark that the words of trium- 
phant hope in viii. 9, 10 (with 8¢) cannot possibly belong in this 
connection. The repetition of the name Immanuel he cannot admit, 
though in its first utterance he still finds hope. The prophet “sees 
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nothing but black clouds in the horizon. Israel and Judah are 
equally a massa perditionis, devoted by Jahveh to inevitable destruc- 
tion.” In view of these, in my judgment obviously just, observations 
it becomes a question whether the sign could be even in part a sign 
of hope and not rather one consistently of judgment. 

Smend thinks that at all events the view that the naming of the 
child signified the deliverance of Judah from its present danger is 
improbable. Verse 16 affirms that the overthrow of the confederated 
powers would take place, not at the birth of the child, so that the 
mother could celebrate it in the name, but in the child’s early 
infancy. The view of Dillmann and the others, that at the child’s 
birth the two nations depart from Judea and then later meet their 
fall, Smend does not find suggested, and thinks that “ the two events 
are hardly to be separated from each other.” To have named the 
child with reference to the rescue from Syrie-Ephraim, he says, 
would be to have triumphed too early. Smend, then, denies that 
verse 16 is the interpretation of the name Immanuel, and thinks the 
child was so named “ because in his whole life it is seen that God is 
with Judah” ; not indeed as Ahaz and the present generation wish ; 
upon them misfortune is to come; but through misfortune the 
coming generation gains a higher blessing. . The better future of 
Judah will be gained only through the destruction of the present 
culture and a wholly new beginning. 

But it is surely straining to put this true prophetic thought — 
learned by Hosea from his experience in recovering his wife — into 
the name Immanuel, especially as Smend rejects a possible support 
for his view in the telic rendering of imps in verse 15. 

Smend’s refusal to interpret Immanuel by verse 16 suggests Budde’s 
excision of verse 16, and so of all reference to Syria and Ephraim in 
Isaiah’s reply to Ahaz. This makes the sign still more consistently 
one of evil. Budde’s discussion? I have not seen, but Kuenen adopts 
his view, and from him I take my statement of it. The desolation of 
Judah, presupposed in verse 15@ and further described in verses 
17 ff., is the theme of this discourse. Of this the boy Immanuel, in 
his fortunes, is the sign, and the reference to Syria and Ephraim is 
an interruption. It could easily have been inserted by one who 
wondered that, from verse 10 on, these nations were wholly lost out 
of sight. 

Of the name Immanuel Kuenen says nothing, but it appears that 


? In Etudes archéologiques —dédites 2 M. le Dr. C. Leemans. 
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its significance is suggested in verse 154, to which Kuenen gives the 
telic force. The child “ grows up in a wasted land unfit for agricul- 
ture, and in a life full of privation he is fashioned into a man after 
Jahveh’s heart.” 

Contrary to Dillmann, then, the mother will name her child, not 
with reference to what has happened, but to what will happen. Fol- 
lowing the indications of the circumstances and connection, these 
writers see that the sign must be one primarily of doom, but, bound 
by the presupposition that the name expresses Isaiah’s faith, they 
introduce into it a vague and remote element of hope, so remote and 
vague that we may be sure it would not have been understood by the 
king, and this makes us rightly doubtful whether it was meant by 
Isaiah. Admitting that the name is a name of hope, the interpreta- 
tion of Budde and Kuenen does not do it justice. 

3. The second element, the reference to Judah’s judgment, may 
be omitted, and the first made the chief contents of the sign. Not 
the ill fortunes but the name of the boy will then constitute the sign, 
and it will be wholly a sign of hope. This is the view of Duhm and 
Hackmann, and now of Cheyne. The verse omitted by Budde and 
Kuenen (verse 16) is made by them the interpretation of the sign, 
and verses 15, 17 are omitted as glosses. 

Duhm says, “ This sign must in the main have the same aim that 
the refused one would have, namely, to confirm the truth of what the 
prophet had said of the present foes and the failure of their plans.” 
Soon a woman, giving birth, will cry out, “ God with us,” and this will 
be the name of her son ; for the power of Syria and F ohraim will already 
have been rendered harmless by Assyria ; and before the child is two 
or three years old the confederate kingdoms will be wholly destroyed. 
Verses 18-25 Duhm removes from this connection. They are a col- 
lection of Isaianic remnants on the judgment imminent over Judah.* 
Hackmann, omitting verse 17, refers verses 18-25 to Israel, not to 
Judah, making them an elaboration of verse 16, and is therefore able 
to keep them in this connection, though he agrees with Duhm that in 
the sign and its interpretation there is nothing but hope, no reference 
to Judah’s judgment at the hand of Assyria. 


8 This is, in the main, after Stade (i. p. 594, and N. 1), who omits verses 15 
and 17 ff., and says the discourse should end with the promise of a sign guaran- 
teeing what has already been said in verses 4-9. There, however, Stade finds not 
only promise, but warning, inferring from verse 94, and from the presence of 
Shear-jashub, that in place of verse 86 Isaiah must have announced the evil con- 
sequences of the king’s plan of appeal to Assyria. 
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Cheyne agrees that the sign is one of encouragement only. Im- 
manuel, or any similar name expressing deliverance, shall be the 
name which mothers before long will give their babes, the name com- 
monly borne by children of the coming generation. Cheyne also 
omits verse 15, and though inclined, against Hackmann, to let verses 
17(?), 18-25 stand as aimed against Judah, yet would separate them 
from the Immanuel sign, and suggests that the embassy of Ahaz to 
the Assyrian king may have intervened and changed the prophet’s 
tone, which up to verse 16 is friendly to Ahaz. 

So to Hackmann Isaiah’s message to Ahaz is throughout one of 
encouragement. “Fear not” (vii. 4) is its keynote. The under- 
lying thought is that Jahveh is unconditionally on Judah’s side in this 
conflict against Syria and Israel. To be sure, the change comes soon, 
and Isaiah turns against Judah; for the significance of viii. 5 ff. is 
unmistakable. It is agreed that Isaiah pronounces judgment against 
Judah soon after the promise with which chapter vii. opens, but the 
peculiarity of these three scholars is that they pass by the evident 
crisis in thé narrative, in vii. 11, 12, the testing and failure of Ahaz, 
and assuming that Isaiah’s message is unaffected by that decisive 
rejection of his word, they must assume another crisis, unrecorded, 
either, with Cheyne, between verses 16 and 18, or, with Hackmann, 
between viii. 4 and viii. 5, to account for Isaiah’s change from promise 
to threat. 

But surely the crisis can be no other than the one so vividly de- 
scribed. It is impossible that after adding to his promise its condition, 
“Tf ye will not believe surely ye shall not be established” (vii. 94), 
Isaiah should be unmoved by the king’s refusal to believe, and should 
confirm by a sign the very same promise: that would have rewarded 
his faith. Surely a change in Isaiah’s message would be, not as 
Hackmann says, a product of momentary excitement, but a necessary 
consequence; for his message was entirely conditioned upon the mind 
and conduct of the people in the person of their king. I think it 
can be only the charm of the name Immanuel that has led these 
critics to find a sign of promise where beyond all question a sign of 
judgment was to be expected. 

Duhn, indeed, recognizes the necessity of judgment upon Ahaz, 
and suggests that he will afterwards.meet children bearing such names 
as Immanuel, and this will be to him “not merely a reminder of to- 
day’s prediction, but also of his unbelief. ‘God with us’ means at 
the same time ‘God against me.’” But future feelings of regret are 
a weak substitute to provide in the place of what stands in the text, 
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the prediction of the desolation of Judah, and the fall of the royal 
house. 

Now it is a striking fact that when this prediction against Judah 
recurs, this time unmistakably, the name Immanuel also appears 
again (vili. 5-8). According to Duhm and Hackmann it could not 
be more out of place, and they therefore strike it out. Cheyne also 
thinks that Immanuel as a name of promise does not cohere with a 
prediction of woe, but he saves it by connecting it with verses 9-10, 
with which it does cohere, and translates, “and his [God’s] out- 
stretched wings shall fill the breadth of the land. For with us is 
God,”’ etc.‘ 

This, then, is the result of our review of current interpretations : 

The sign of vii. 14 seems to contain two opposite elements, promise 
in the name, threat in the fortunes, of the boy. The efforts to unite 
the two elements do not succeed in producing a natural connection, 
and yet the efforts to separate them, or press one at the expense 
of the other, do not do justice to the name on the one side or to 
the fortunes on the other, and are supported only by violence to the 
text. The outstanding fact is that both in vii. 14 and in viii. 8 the 
name Immanuel appears, not, as we should expect, in connection 
with a hope, but in connection with the announcement of judgment. 
This suggests that the presupposition of all these interpretations, 
namely, that ‘God with us’ expresses Isaiah’s own faith, is a mistake. 


III. I suggest, therefore, that the name Immanuel expresses not 
the prophet’s faith, but the false faith, the ungrounded confidence, 
of the king and the people. It is a name which a Jewish woman 
soon to give birth might naturally give to her son, but which the ex- 
periences of such a son even in his earliest infancy would contradict. 
The sign consists, then, not in the name nor in the lot of the boy, 
but in the relation of the two, in the contradiction of the name by 
the lot. With this understanding of it, the name forms a fitting climax 
to the announcement of judgment in viii. 8: The Assyrian shall 
overflow Judah, he shall reach even to the neck, and the stretching 
out of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O thou that callest 
thyself ‘God with us.’ This interpretation makes the sign simply 
and consistently a sign of evil, such as the occasion demands (verse 
11 after gd), such as the tone of the prophet’s words in introducing it 
(verses 13, 14a), and the discourse introduced by it (verses 15 ff.) 


4 Comp. Giesebrecht (p. 235), who follows Bredenkamp and the LXX. [?] in 
connecting the Sx 433) of verse 8 with verse 9. 
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lead us to expect. It, I think, evidently removes the difficulties 
which the previous discussion has set forth. 

In further support of this interpretation I would present the con- 
sideration which first suggested it; namely, its harmony with the 
usual prophetic standpoint. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the greater prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah, are not to be regarded 
as the authors, but rather as the critics of the national or so-called 
Messianic hope. Their characteristic message is one of judgment, 
which involved the denial of a strong pre-existing national conscious- 
ness and confidence. Of the presence and strength of this confident 
expectation of good for Israel from its God Amos is a witness. The 
people were already expecting and desiring the ‘ Day of Jahveh,’ 
which as a matter of course was to be a day of light and good fortune 
for Israel. The new word of Amos was, that the day of Jahveh would 
be for them darkness and destruction, unless they turned from sin 
to righteousness. False confidence, resting on the idea that Jahveh’s 
relation to Israel was a natural and necessary one, whose sign and 
seal was the cultus, characterized the popular religion. The prophets 
who knew that Jahveh was primarily a moral being declared that his 
relation to Israel was morally conditioned, and that in the present 
moral state of the people, his mind toward it must be one of disfavor. 
“Seek good,” says Amos, “and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
Jahveh, the God of hosts, shall be with you, as ye say” (v. 14). 
“Jahveh is with us” was, therefore, already a popular expression of 
religious faith. Amos denies it of Israel as a nation. ‘God is with 
those who hate the evil and love the good’ is his watchword. 

Hosea gives to his children names emphatically denying the popu- 
lar religious faith : Lo-ruhamah, “ for I will no more have mercy upon 
the house of Israel” ; Lo-ammi, “for ye are not my people, and I 
will not be your god.” These names were to be changed only after 
Israel through exile had learned repentance and faithfulness. 

Micah, Isaiah’s contemporary, quotes and denies similar expres- 
sions of faith current among the religious leaders in the southern 
kingdom. “Is not Jahveh in the midst of us?” say the judges, priests, 
and prophets of Judah, “ no evil shall come upon us.” ‘ Therefore,” 
replied the prophet, “ Zion shall for your sake be plowed as a field, 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps” (iii. 11, 12). 

Jeremiah has all his life the one task of lifting up his voice against 
the prophets of the popular hope, who “ heal the hurt of my people 
lightly, saying, Peace, peace ; when. there is no peace” (vi. 14; Vili. 
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11. See also, ¢.g., iv. 10; v. 12; xiv. 13-15 ; xxiii. 17). The popu- 
lar faith, ‘Jahveh is with us,’ had in his day taken a new form, in 
which it was destined to survive for generations: ‘“ ‘The law of Jahveh 
is with us.” This also Jeremiah denies. “The false pen of the 
scribes hath wrought falsely”; “they have rejected the word of 
Jahveh” (viii. 8, 9). 

If then Isaiah replied to Ahaz’s unbelief, ‘God is with us’ and 
your enemies will therefore be overthrown, he would stand alone 
among the greater prophets. 

In and after the exile, when the announcement of judgment had 
been fulfilled, when the heart of the people was humbled and their 
confidence had given place to despair, the time would come for the 
renewal of the word of confidence and hope. But during the pre- 
exilic period it was the task of the prophet to deny the ‘God with 
us’ which was the fundamental axiom of Israelitish religion. Not 
‘God is with us,’ but, according to Amos, God is with those who 
do his righteousness ; or, according to Hosea, God is with those 
who are faithful to his love ; and surely, according to Isaiah, God is 
with those who fear and trust him, who wait for him and bow in 
humility before his holiness. 


But against the view that ‘God with us’ expressed the faith of 
Ahaz rather than that of Isaiah, two objections may be urged : 

1. That Ahaz and Judah were at this crisis not over-confident, but 
stricken with fear, while Isaiah brought a message of encouragement. 

2. That Isaiah at a later similar crisis, the invasion of Sennacherib 
in 701, held to the inviolable security of Jerusalem, and so to an 
unconditional ‘ God with us’ for Judah. 

1. The consideration of the first objection involves some review of 
the historical situation and of chapters vii. and viii. in their connection. 
Syria and North Israel have felt compelled to forget their old hatred 
and form an alliance against the great common foe, Assyria. Only 
by a union of all the peoples of Syria could resistance to Assyria be 
undertaken with the slightest hope of success. It appears that Judah 
refused to join this confederacy, and Rezin and Pekah determined to 
compel it to do so, and to put upon its throne a vassal king of their 
own, the son of Tabeel.> Ahaz prepares to resist this direct assault 
upon his throne, and determines to appeal to the power which formed 
the other side in the larger controversy, Assyria (with Isa. vii. com- 
pare 2 Kings xv. 37; xvi. 5-9). 


5 Otherwise Stade (i. 589), who thinks Judah was the aggressor. 
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Isaiah’s view of the situation cannot be doubtful. Amos and 
Hosea had announced the approaching fall of the northern kingdom 
at the hand of Assyria. Isaiah had himself taken up and repeated 
their prediction. The outcome of the larger conflict between con- 
federated Syria and Assyria was therefore predetermined. These 
new efforts of Israel to maintain itself by foreign alliances and by 
war were only new evidence of that vain and godless reliance upon 
foreigners for the healing of its wound, that foolish and fatal 
mixing itself among the peoples in which Hosea had seen the 
characteristic folly and sin of Ephraim. So that when Isaiah tells 
Ahaz that Syria and Ephraim are not to be feared and are about 
to fall, this prediction is not based upon the inviolable security 
of Judah, but upon Israel’s sin and the doom pronounced upon 
it by God. 

Further, it is quite evident that Isaiah’s ulterior aim is not to en- 
courage Ahaz by the promise of success in the war he is undertaking, 
but to persuade him to give up his war and politics and leave the out- 
come with God. The fate of Ephraim is not uncertain, not condi- 
tioned upon the conduct of Ahaz. It is destined in any case to a 
speedy end. The immediate danger to Judah is nothing, but Judah 
is itself being tested. If it follows, as it is now planning to do, in the 
steps of Israel, and tries to maintain itself by taking an active part in 
the history of the world, it will for the same sin meet the same fate that 
is about to befall Israel ; not indeed at Israel’s hand, but at the hand of 
Jahveh through his agent for Israel’s chastening, Assyria itself. “If ye 
will not believe, surely ye shall not be established.” What Ahaz is 
called upon to believe is not Judah’s unconditional security, but 
Israel’s inevitable fate, with all that this involved. If he believed in 
the prophetic word against Israel, he would not do what Israel did, 
play at politics and war, and he would fear, not an outward foe, 
but the God who judges righteously. Would Judah learn the lesson 
of Israel’s fall, or would the transgressions of Israel be found also in 
the daughter of Zion (Mic. i. 13) ? That was the life and death question 
of religion in Isaiah’s time, and that was the question now at stake. 
To fear Israel, after the prophet’s announcement of its speedy fall, 
meant not to fear Jahveh ; and Isaiah’s purpose is not so much to 
take away the fear that moved the heart of king and people as to 
deepen it and change its direction. This becomes altogether evident 
in chapter viii., where the prophet is commanded not to share the 
people’s fear, but to make Jahveh his fear and his dread. That Judah 
was in danger, Isaiah knew well, but it was in danger not at the hand 
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of Ephraim and Syria, but at the hand of its God. Jahveh himself was 
the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence to both the houses of 
Israel, on which many should fall and be broken. Ahaz feared, but 
he did not fear the real danger, or he would not have been preparing 
for the siege and planning to call upon Assyria for help. His refusal 
to assent to Isaiah’s requirement is made ostensibly on religious 
grounds, “ I will not ask, neither will I tempt Jahveh.” To demand a 
sign would be to distrust God. It was not irreligion that prompted 
his refusal, but a false religion, the popular false religion which the 
prophets were ever combating, self-confidence masking itself under 
the guise of confidence in God. Pride, self-sufficiency, and conse- 
quent insensibility to the need of God, is to Isaiah the great sin. 
Pride, rather than anxiety and distrust, is the opposite and denial of 
faith (ii. 11, 17; vi. 9, 10, etc.). A time of danger and fear was the 
prophet’s opportunity. He would try to bring the king’s mind by 
means of the outer fear, and through the denial of it to the true inner 
fear. Butno. He continued to fear Ephraim and Syria, and by his 
preparations for war he proved that he did not fear Jahveh. Ephraim 
and Syria were against him, but he had no presentiment of the truth 
to which Isaiah sought his assent, that Jahveh was against him and 
against Judah, unless its heart were bowed in fear and trust to him. 
‘God with us’ was, therefore, not Isaiah’s conviction, but the under- 
lying assumption of Ahaz from which Isaiah sought in vain to win 
him. It was Judah’s false faith for itself, as the event would speedily 
prove. This is the significance of the sign. 

The sign would gain in force if we pointed MN"), and read with 
the Greek versions (LXX., Aq., Theod., Sym.), “and chow shalt call its 
name, God with us.” The a/mah would then be the wife, or one of 
the wives, of Ahaz. If the name expresses the faith of Ahaz, it is 
altogether fitting that he should give it to his son. I cannot help 
finding a confirmation of the view advanced, in the fact that mabosn 
is thus given a natural reference to a definite person, which the king 
would perfectly understand. It remains, indeed, true that the false 
faith of Ahaz was that of Judah, and that the name was a natural one 
for any Jewish parent, except a prophet, to choose. 

If the sign consists in the contradiction of the boy’s name by his 
fortunes, verses 17 ff. are its natural explanation, and the question 
may arise whether verse 16 (or 164) is, as Budde holds, an interrup- 
tion. My impression is that it need not be so regarded, for the fall 
of Ephraim, as we have seen, was not conditioned upon the response 

of Ahaz to Isaiah’s appeal. It remains certain, but the prophet 
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regards it not now as the deliverance of Judah, but as the precursor 
and pledge of Judah’s like fate. 

The 8th chapter confirms the view that ‘God with us’ expressed 
the mind of the king and of the people, not of Isaiah, in this crisis. 
To his own son Isaiah gives a name which reflects his own feelings. 
It is not ‘God with us,’ but Maher-shalal-hash-baz, ‘Spoil speedeth, 
prey hasteth.’ This is primarily indeed a sign of the overthrow 
and captivity of Damascus and Samaria (verse 4) ; but it is not a 
name of joy and triumph on Judah’s part. It is and remains a 
threatening name, and might well, in Isaiah’s mind, have been given 
with reference to both the houses of Israel, which in the following 
verses he classes together. 

I venture, indeed, to doubt whether the spoiling and wasting of 
vii. 16 and viii. 4 were what Ahaz and Judah desired for their foes. 
They desired the failure of the alliance, because in the midst of a 
united Syria little Judah could hardly have maintained its independent 
significance ; but so it could not in a Syria completely subjugated by 
Assyria. The allied kingdoms did not, on their part, desire the over- 
throw of Judah, and their utter ruin, on the other hand, could hardly 
have seemed less ominous to Ahaz than to Isaiah. The name, ‘ Spoil 
speedeth, prey hasteth,’ the alarming ‘cry of ravaging war, would 
perhaps express Judah’s own feelings when it saw Damascus and 
Samaria carried away before the king of Assyria. 

The force of the repetition of the word Immanuel at the end of 
viii. 5-8 I have already noted. I think I may say that the view here 
advocated is the only one that makes the introduction of the name 
in this place fully intelligible, and that on this view it is a peculiarly 
forcible ending of the prediction of Judah’s overthrow. On the other 
hand, the addition of the word by a later scribe is wholly without 
motive, for the scribe shared the popular view of Immanuel as a word 
of safety and deliverance. Nor if the word ever stood in the — to 
the Jewish mind — natural connection with verses 9, 10, would any 
one have put it in its present strange position (against Giesebrecht, 
Cheyne). If, however, the word stood here, the addition by a later 
scribe of verses 9, 10 is natural and to be expected. The name, from 
the scribe’s standpoint, would greatly need interpretation, its presence 
here being a riddle; and verses 9, 10 give the popular, accepted 


interpretation. That they are an interpretation is quite evident. 


6 Duhm appeals in a despairing way to “ something related to the woes of the 
Messiah.” 
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They are addressed, not to Judah nor to the immediate foes, but to 
the nations, and announce, not Judah’s approaching judgment, but 
its invincible security. They represent Judah as saying to the nations 
almost exactly what Isaiah is here concerned to say to Judah, ‘ Your 
war and your political intrigue will prove vain, for God is against 
you.’ And one might be tempted to think that Isaiah actually 
addressed such taunting words to Judah and that the scribe turned 
them against the heathen, if it were not, fortunately, the habit of 
Jewish scribes to add good words to evil rather than alter evil words 
into good. Isaiah’s feelings and expectations at this crisis the verses 
certainly do not express, but rather — essentially, though not in form 
— those of the king and the people.’ 

In verses 11-15 the prophet’s message finds further powerful 
expression. God with a strong hand instructs him not to walk in the 
way of this people, nor to fear what they fear, but to fear him who, 
they think, is for them, but who is against them, their fear and their 
dread, the rock on which not only Israel but Judah shall stumble and 
fail and be broken, the snare in which even the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem shall be snared and taken. 

Only for the little circle of his disciples, the party of those who 
waited upon the Lord, of which we see here the beginning, only for 
this remnant did the prophet cherish a hope (viii. 16-18). Tothem 
in his faith, and, as it proved, in reality, the future belonged. 

I conclude that in this crisis ‘God with us,’ in spite of the fear of 
Ahaz, expressed his belief for Judah rather than Isaiah’s. 


7 Stade (Z.4.7.W, 1884, p. 260, n. 1) rejects the verses as interrupting the 
connection, and assigns them to a post-exilic scribe, because “the older prophecy 
never speaks of an attack of indefinite peoples.” The address to “all ye of far 
countries ” belongs to the eschatology of the “ reproductive prophecy,” or apoca- 
lypse. 

Giesebrecht regards the address to the peoples as here out of place, since 
Pekah and Rezin cannot be meant, and with reference to Assyria the tone of 
triumph is impossible after verses 7, 8, where, moreover, Jahveh himself leads the 
Assyrians, and his purposes, not their vain plans against Judah, are in mind. 
Further, in verse 17, which expresses Isaiah’s hope, his tone is not one of 
triumph, but of submissive trust. Yet the words are by Isaiah, with reference to 
the invasion of Sennacherib, when the prophet had changed his view of the 
future; and he may himself have added such consolatory sayings to his earlier 
predictions to break their severity. So xvii. 12-14 after xvii. I-11. 

Hackmann (p. 69, n. 1) follows Stade; Cheyne, hesitatingly, and, in view of 
his exclusion of the element of hope from chapters xxviii—xxxi., unaccountably 
sides with Giesebrecht. ‘ 

Duhm still leaves the verses in their place as parallel in thought to vii. 5 ff.; 
but he omits “ For with us is God.” 
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2. Does not Isaiah’s belief in the inviolability of Zion in the later 
crisis of 701 prove that in distinction from the other prophets he held 
to an unconditional ‘God with us’ for Judah? In other words, is not 
viii. 9, 10 proved by Isaiah’s later conduct to be an expression of a 
characteristic belief of this prophet ? 

The question of Isaiah’s conduct at that later crisis I do not feel at 
present prepared to discuss. It should receive a thorough recon- 
sideration in view of the criticism of Duhm, and especially that of 
Hackmann and Cheyne, which makes the prophet even then quite 
consistently a prophet of judgment. The theory of Zion’s inviola- 
bility would in that-case be, during the prophetic period, only the 
naive popular faith which the prophets contradict, and only after the 
exile, with reference to the second temple, would it receive official 
recognition in Judaism ; not indeed in the old crass form, but ideal- 
ized ; resting on past historical deliverances, and shedding a glory 
upon them, but looking forward to fulfilment in that glorious deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from a final assault of heathen which was, from 
Ezekiel on, a fixed element in Jewish eschatology (Ezek. xxxviii., 
xxxix.; cf ¢.g. Zech. xii., xiv. ; Joel iv. [iii]; Isa. lxvi. ; Hag. ii. 22 ff. ; 
Ps. xlvi., xlvii., xlviii., ii, cx.; the Jewish Apocalypses, and Rev. 
xx. 8, 9). 

But while waiting for a satisfactory history of Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion and Jerusalem’s escape, and of the influence of this event on 
the Jewish religion, and of Isaiah’s part in it, — matters of vital interest 
to the student of Old Testament religion, —I offer a few tentative 
remarks which béar on the question now before us. 

1) The crisis of 701 cannot be used as a simple parallel to that of 
735- It is quite possible that Isaiah’s message was one of judgment 
in the earlier case and of hope in the later (so eg. Budde and 
Giesebrecht). 

2) Even if the usual view of the later crisis be correct, yet an 
unconditional ‘ God with us’ would not express the prophet’s attitude 
towards it. Much of chapters xxviii.—xxxi. is in any case of threaten- 
ing import. The condition of faith in Jahveh is insisted upon in 
xxviii. 16, xxx. 15, as in vii. 9, and here as there in contrast to the 
prevailing policy of war and foreign alliance. The woes of the 
prophet against Judah upon the success of the Egyptian party are as 
severe as any he ever uttered (xxviii. 14 ff.; xxix. 1-6 ; xxx. 1-16).° 


8 And it is by no means certain that we must omit xxxii. 9-20 because it cannot 
“be brought into harmony with the conviction of Isaiah that Jahveh will not let 
Judah be conquered ” (Stade, 2.A.T.W, iv. p. 260), of refer it to the egrliest 
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It is indeed certain that Isaiah, either at that time or somewhat 
earlier, announced the fall of Assyria at the hand of Jahveh— not, 
indeed, for its violence against Judah, but for its pride (x. 5-15 ; xiv. 
24-27). But this judgment was to be executed only “when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem ” 
(x.12). It would appear that here, as in the earlier danger, Judah’s 
fate depended, not upon that of its foe, but upon its own attitude 
toward God. 

3) The idea that Isaiah at this point differed essentially from the 
other great pre-exilic prophets, and agreed with the popular view, 
seems in itself improbable and lacks evidence. Amos and Hosea 
seem to have regarded the fate of Judah as simply involved in that of 
Israel (Amos. vi. 1, 11 ; Hos. v.5, 10, 12,143 Vi. 4,10, II ; Vili. 143 
X. 11; xii. 1@, 3°). Micah knows indeed of those in Judah who say, 
“Ts not Jahveh in the midst of us? no evil shall come upon us.”’ But 
it is the heads of Jerusalem who judge for reward, its priests who teach 
for hire, and its prophets who divine for money that say such things. 
Was Isaiah among these? It was Micah’s task emphatically to deny 
the current idea that there was a difference between Jerusalem and 
Samaria. Their sin and their judgment are one (¢.g. i. 1, 5, 9, 133 
iii. 10; and ¢. i. 6 with iii. 12). 

Jeremiah’s task is the same, and it has become a harder one in 
the interval. Events seem to have verified the popular faith. But 
Jeremiah stands firm. The popular phrases, “The temple of Jahveh, 
the temple of Jahveh, the temple of Jahveh are these,” he declares 
are lying words (vii. 4). To the men who, after breaking all the 
commandments in the decalogue, “come and stand before me in this 
house which is called by my name and say, We are delivered,” Jere- 
miah, like Micah, announces that Judah will share the fate of Ephraim, 
and that its city and temple will fall (vii. 9-15). For this prediction, 
this denial of the chief article of Judah’s popular faith, this blasphemy 
and treason, Jeremiah was put on trial for his life, as Christ was for 
similar words about the second temple, and after him Stephen. In 
the trial (Jer. xxvi.) it is no doubt worthy of note that Jeremiah’s 
friends appeal to the example of Micah, but not to the greater 
prophet Isaiah. Yet, on the other hand, his adversaries do not cite 
Isaiah as one would think they must. And it is surely inconceivable 


time of Isaiah (Duhm). Here the utter wasting of Jerusalem and Judea precedes 
the time of peace. 

® Hos. i. 7 must be omitted. It belongs, with Isa. viii. 9, 10, to Judaism. So 
Wellhausen, Stade, Kuenen, and others, 
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that he was the author or the promoter of that popular faith in the 
unconditional safety of Jerusalem against which Micah and Jeremiah 
had chiefly to contend, and which was the direct cause of Judah’s fall. 

When, even after the first deportation of Judahites, the prophet 
Hananiah persisted in words of hope: “The yoke of the king of 
Babylon will be broken ;” “in two full years” the exiles and the 
plundered treasures will return; Jeremiah confidently appeals to 
history and declares: ‘The prophets that have been before me and 
before thee of old prophesied against many countries and against great 
kingdoms, of war, and of evil, and of pestilence. The prophet which 
prophesieth of peace, when the word of the prophet shall come to 
pass, then shall the prophet be known that Jahveh hath truly sent 
him” (xxviii. 8,9). The presumption is against the prophet that 
prophesies peace. History gives no precedent for such prophecy. 
Only the event, not their inner self-evidence, could confirm such 
words. Could this be said if the greatest prophet before Jeremiah 
had been a prophet of safety for Zion and Jerusalem? 

The opening chapters of Isaiah certainly reveal a man as emphati- 
cally on the side of the prophetic in distinction from the popular, 
priestly religion as Amos or Hosea, as Micah or Jeremiah ; and his 
call (ch. vi.) was certainly not to be a prophet of peace. 

4) The clear analogies to such passages in Isaiah as viii. 9, 10; 
xii. ; xxxiii., etc., are found in post-exilic literature. Only the destruc- 
tion of the city and temple and the exile of the people could con- 
vince them of their mistake in supposing that, whatever their deeds 
and desert, Jahveh was certainly with them. Now, ‘God with us’ 
could be only a hope. Ezekiel, who beheld the glory of Jahveh leave 
Jerusalem before its fall (xi. 22, 23), saw also, in vision, its future 
return to abide forever (xliii. 1 ff.) ; and gave to the new city which 
he described. the name ‘Jahveh is there’ (xlviii. 35). This final 
word of Ezekiel’s prophecy became the ruling faith of Judah after 
the return. ‘Judah shall abide forever, and Jerusalem from gener- 
ation to generation . . . for Jahveh dweileth in Zion” (Joel iv. [iii.] 
20, 21). 

The book of Psalms gives abundant expression to this faith. 
Psalm xlvi., with its theme, “ Jahveh of hosts is with us, therefore will 
not we fear,” is a perfect commentary on Isaiah viii. 9, 10, and a 
reading of Pss. xlvi.—xlviii. and of such undoubtedly late sections in 
Isa. as xxv., xxvi., and Ixvi., will give one a sense of the characteristic 
tone of post-exilic piety which will enable him to put, ¢g., Isa. xii. 
and xxxiii. in their proper place. 
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For this appropriation to itself of the faith expressed in the phrase 
‘God is with us’ by post-exilic Judaism it may indeed fairly be said 
that Isaiah prepares the way. The kernel of Judaism is rightly 
found in the circle of his disciples (viii. 16-18). They formed in 
fact, and no doubt in his intention, the beginning of that Remnant 
in whose survival after Judah’s judgment he from the first believed, 
as the riame of Shear-jashub testifies.° For them, no doubt, ‘God 
with us’ expressed Isaiah’s own hope and faith. But a reference 
to the Remnant in vii. 14 would be wholly inappropriate, and in viii. 
8 it is quite impossible. It is the Judah that A:syria is to overrun 
and waste, not the surviving fragment, for whom the child stands. 
The place of the Remnant in Isaiah’s mind at this crisis is indicated 
by viii. 8 “to the neck” (yet cf. xxx. 28) ; viii. 15 “many”; viii. 
16-18 ; xvii. 4-6. 


I conclude: we have clear ev: ence of two uses of such phrases as 
‘God is with us.’ 

1. In the pre-exilic period, as expressing the popular religion, 
criticised and denied by the prophets (¢.¢. Am. v. 14; Mic. iii. 11; 
Jer. viii. 8). : 

2. In the post-exilic period, as expressing the “ church-conscious- 
ness”’ of Judaism (Ps. xlvi., xlviii., etc.). The age of Isaiah suggests 
that vii. 14, viii. 8 are to be interpreted in the former sense, and 
this, I believe, is confirmed by its naturalness and fitness in the con- 
nection. On the other hand viii. 9, 10 belongs clearly in the second 
class of passages. 


10 Hackmann’s theory that this meant originally, Judah shall survive when Israel 
falls; and only after viii. 5-8 came to mean, the prophetic kernel in Judah shall 
survive its fall, I cannct regard as in any degree probable. Even Hackmann is 
obliged to assume for ii. 6-19 (-21?) a period when Isaiah had not yet made 
the distinction between Israel and Judah, as well as to put the threats against 
Judah in iii. and v. later than vii. Hackmann’s interpretation of the Remnant is 
connected with his view that Isaiah’s message to Ahaz was safety for Judah, doom 
‘ov Israel. On our understanding of that messsage the presence of the boy whose 
name was to Ahaz and Judah far more a threat than a promise, is altogether 
natural. 
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The Limits of the Apostolate. 
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TUDENTS of the New Testament all agree that the first genera- 
tion of Christians contained a body of men separated from 
their fellow-believers by consecration to a special work, and desig- 
nated apostles. They are not agreed as to whether the number of 
these apostles was or was not variable. Some (they are the great 
majority) think that the limits of the apostolate were rigidly fixed by 
the extraordinary act of Christ which called it into being: that there 
were no apostles except the men whom he selected in his earthly life 
for this position, save only orie, who was added to their number by a 
call miraculously given. 

Others, among whom I may name Lightfoot, Weizsacker, and 
Seufert (Der Ursprung des Apostolates), believe that the limits of this 
body were more elastic, that it was enlarged by the addition of mem- 
bers other than Paul, and that this increase began in the lifetime of 
the first generation of believers. : 

The present essay attempts to answer the question, which of these 
conflicting views is correct. 

Our method of inquiry obviously is to seek in the passages of 
_ Scripture which mention or allude to the apostolate such information 
as they may give as to its limits. We naturally go first to our oldest 
documents, the Epistles of Paul. 

In 1 Cor. xv. 7 he says: “Then he appeared to James, then 
to all the apostles.” Inverse 5 it is said: “ He appeared to Cephas, 
then to the Twelve.” The rots droordAos waow of verse 7 can hardly 
be identical with the rots Sudexa of verse 5. The word “all” sug- 
gests a contrast with some person or persons thought of as being 
a part of the apostolate. Very likely with James (this can hardly be 
another than the Lord’s brother of that name), who has just been 
mentioned. If he were an apostle, there were, of course, more than 
twelve dmoorodo. If James is not meant, the waow goes for its 
implied contrast to the rots dudexa of verse 5, and “the Twelve ” are 
a part of the mdvres of dmoarodo. 
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In Gal. i. 19 Paul says,“ .. . érepov 8 rav droorédwv ovx dor, 
ei py “IdxwBov tov dde.hov tov Kvpiov.” I cannot but think, with 
Lightfoot, that this means that James was the only apostle Paul saw 
besides that one whom he says in the preceding verse that he saw, 
namely, Peter. The alternate rendering, suggested in the margin of 
the Revision, ‘but only,’ z.e. ‘I saw no other apostle; but I saw 
only James,’.seems to me to have a comparatively slight claim to 
acceptance. The ei py certainly has an exceptive force, and the 
subject of the exception is naturally found in the preceding érepov 
d& trav drocrdAwv, just as in 1 Cor. i. 14 it is found in oddéa tyov 
(. . . ebxaptore Ore 008.va tpov €Barrica ec py Kpiorov xai Taiov). 

Some think that James is here called an apostle, but in such a way 
as to suggest that the apostolic dignity did not belong to him. But 
Paul did not say one thing by direct statement and its opposite by 
insinuation. The form of his sentence may have been chosen to 
suggest a certain distinction between James and the Twelve (that to 
Paul such a distinction existed we know from 1 Cor. xv. 5,7). This, 
however, is somewhat doubtful. Why may not Paul have said, ‘I saw 
no other of the apostles except James,’ instead of, ‘I saw James too, 
and besides him I saw no other apostle,’ because for some unknown 
reason, perhaps its brevity, the visit to James was of less consequence 
than that to Peter? 

Taking the two passages together, we can hardly resist the conclu- 
sion that Paul regarded the apostolate as including others than the 
Twelve.. That conclusion I believe to be confirmed by 1 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
notwithstanding the fact that many have found a contrary teaching 
in the passage (ws kal of Aowrol dwdaroAo. Kal of dAcAdol tod Kvpiov 
xai Kndas). ‘The brethren of the Lord ’ cannot be said to be sepa- 
rated here from ‘the apostles’ in any way other than that in which 
Peter is distinguished from them. The interpretation, ‘the other 
apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and especially Peter,’ I be- 
lieve to be an impossible one. Peter did not so tower above his 
fellow-apostles as to make his matrimonial example of such im- 
mense importance as this interpretation would imply; cf. 1 Cor. 
i. 12 (“I of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas”). If Paul had wished 
to lay especial stress on Kndas, he would, I believe, have shaped the 
sentence differently by putting Kndas at the beginning. Paul’s_con- 
tention that his apostolate gives him, as it does other apostles, the 
right to decide the question of marriage for himself, implies that all 
those whose example he cites are apostles. I believe then that 
the passage, rightly interpreted, harmonizes with those previously 
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examined. It may be made to do so by referring, as Holsten 
suggests (Evangelium des Paulus, p. 316), of Aowroi not to Paul, but 
to the ddeAdoi rod Kvupiov xai Knpas. -I prefer Weizsicker’s render- 
ing (Das XN, T., ad loc.), “Wie die iibrigen Aposteln auch, selbst die 
Briider des Herrn, selbst Kephas.” 

To Paul, then, the apostolate included not only the Twelve, but 
other members of the original Christian brotherhood. These men 
had, along with the Twelve, such external claim to deference as 
belonged to the apostolate. Their allowed liberty showed what was 
permissible to an apostle. An apostle could marry, for they were 
married (1 Cor. ix. 5). One of them at least, James, had an influ- 
ence in the church to which that of only two of the Twelve could be 
compared (Gal. ii. 9). 

No doubt Paul followed the example of the mother church in 
calling these men apostles. He wrote to those who had some knowl- 
edge of the leaders of that church and of its affairs. He had good 
reason, too, for trying to be accurate when speaking of so prominent 
a feature of its life. When he told the Galatians the circumstances 
of his first acquaintance with the leaders of the church, when he 
recounted to the Corinthians the several appearances of the risen 
Lord, he evidently meant to be exact. Can we believe that in speak- 
ing of two of those appearances he would have used a technical 
word so loosely as to invite misunderstanding? Surely if the mother 
church recognized only twelve men as apostles, he would not have 
called men not included in the Twelve by that title. We may infer 
from Paul’s language, therefore, that an enlargement of the apostolate 
took place very soon after the resurrection of Christ. For, only 
seven or eight years after that event, the Lord’s brothers are reckoned 
among the apostles. Do we find evidence in his writings of a further 
expansion? Yes. 

In 2 Cor. xi. 5 ff. Paul calls men who are trying to undermine his 
influence with the church in Corinth self-styled apostles. Verse 3: 
“T fear lest by any means, as the Serpent deceived Eve in his 
craftiness, your thoughts may be corrupted from the simplicity that 
is toward Christ. For if he who comes herald another Jesus whom 
we did not herald, or if ye receive another Spirit than that which ye 
received, or another gospel than that one which ye accepted, ye 
might properly endure him. For I think that I fall short no whit of 
the superlative apostles.” Passing over to verse 13: “ For such men 
are false apostles, deceitful workers, who have metamorphosed them- 
selves into apostles of Christ.” 
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The persons referred to are not the Twelve nor individuals among 
them. Paul elsewhere owns that these are true apostles (1 Cor. ix. 5, 
etc.). He is now dealing with other bearers of the apostolic name. 
The nature of their work shows that they have no right to that title. 
They have assumed the apostolate for unworthy ends, as Satan took 
upon himself an angel’s form for the help it would give him. They 
have set up their apostleship against Paul’s and obliged him to 
vindicate his right at the expense of theirs. So he says (verse 5) : 
“T reckon I am not behind the superlative apostles.” (The words 
tav bnepAiav droordAwy are ironical ; ‘apostles of the first water,’ 
for such they claim to be. Weizsacker renders, die extra-aposteln.’) 
The sarcasm evidently gets its point from a strenuous claim made 
by these men to the apostolic name. This claim they would not 
have preferred had the mother church known no other officers of 
that name than the Twelve and the brothers of Jesus. Their 
assumption of the title would in that case have been a presuming 
act which Paul could have used against them with great effect. 
Their employment of the title shows that a state of things existed 
in which they might at least lay a plausible claim to it; z.e. it 
shows an enlargement of the limits of the apostolate. We may 
_infer with Weizsacker that as the Lord’s brethren had become ~ 
associated with the Twelve and assumed the apostolic name, other 
laborers had gradually come into prominence and had received the 
title. Whether the church had recognized their call and their fitness 
by ordination, as Weizsacker® supposes, we can only conjecture. How 
many of the new apostles there were, we have, of course, no means 
of knowing. Of their qualifications we know only that suggested in 
t Cor. ix. 1. It seems to have been required in the Jewish-Christian 
church that an apostle should have seen Jesus. 

The Pauline letters tell us of a yet further extension of the aposto- 
late. It was enlarged not only by the addition of new members of 
the mother church ; it also received increment, other than that made 
in the person of Paul, from that great branch of the church led by 
him. In 1 Cor. iv. 9 (cf. verse 6) Apollos is called by implication 
an apostle. In 1 Cor. ix. 6 the same claim is indirectly made for 
Barnabas. In Rom. xvi. 7 Andronicus and Junias, Paul’s kinsmen, 
are said to be “distinguished among the apostles.” In 1 Thess. 
ii. 6, Silvanus and Timothy are associated with Paul in apostolic dig- 


1 Das Neue Testament, ad \oc., and Das Apostolische Zzitaller, p. 610; ed. 2, 
p. 588. 
2 Das Apostolische Zeitaller, p. 609. 
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nity. The interpretation here given to these passages is not, I grant, 
in every case an indisputable one. A different rendering may, with- 
out exegetical perversity, be given to some of them. It is possible 
that in 1 Thess. ii. 6 the apostle uses dmécrodos in its general mean- 
ing, forgetting for the moment its specifically Christian sense. It is 
possible, although I think unlikely, that in 1 Cor. ix. 6 Barnabas is 
thought of only as a fellow-workman, not as a fellow-apostle. (Yet 
note the plural éyouev, verse 4.) But admitting that the assumption 
in question is not certainly found in this one or that of these passages 
is not admitting that it is not certainly found in any of them. It is 
exceedingly unlikely that so many passages should seem to say the 
same thing, if Paul did not mean to affirm it. Taking the coincidence 
into consideration, we can hardly help thinking that he called some 
of his associates apostles. 

We may not think that he used language loosely in doing this. 
He was not the man to employ important words carelessly, and this 
one was very important. It had a special Christian meaning ; it had 
gathered about itself sacred associations ; it had played a prominent 
part in the attacks made upon Paul by his enemies and in the vindi- 
cations of himself which these attacks occasioned. He had a definite 
meaning when he called himself an apostle. It is altogether likely 
that his meaning was equally definite when he applied the same term 
to Barnabas or Apollos, an application made in one instance as a part 
of the very utterance in which he claimed a place in the apostolate 
for himself (1 Cor. ix. 5). 

We are, therefore, to understand Paul as claiming that some of 
his associates were Christian apostles, called by the Master into the 
specific service which the church associated with this name. When 
he said to the Corinthian believers (1 Cor. xii. 28), “God has set 
some in the church, first apostles,” etc., he designated by the word 
not only the Twelve and himself and the Lord’s brothers, not only 
other workmen of the mother church called into the apostolate, from 
among those who had followed Jesus during his earthly life, but cer- 
tain of his own associates. Indeed, such inclusion is suggested by 
this very passage. It puts the apostolic work among the forms of 
service which believers were called to render to the church and sug- 
gests that the limits of the apostolate were not fixed once for all, but, 
on the contrary, like those of other orders, were elastic, because 
expressing the present action of the Holy Spirit in the Christian com- 
munity. “Ye are the body of Christ,” etc. ‘God has set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then 
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mighty works, then gifts of healing, services of help, labors of admin- 
istration, tongues of various kinds.” This is the church as his read- 
ers knew it ; primarily their own church, with its rich variety of gifts 
and of corresponding services. ‘Are all apostles? Are all prophets? 
Are all teachers? Are all doers of mighty works? etc. But be 
emulous of the greater gifts.” Is it not as though Paul said: ‘ These 
are the different services to which God is appointing his servants 
in Corinth? You are not all called to render any one of them. 
Yet there is no one of them into which some of you may not be 
called. Desire the best.’ The gentle expostulation, “ Are all 
apostles? Are all prophets?” etc., assumes that some of his readers 
might covet the apostle’s or the prophet’s place. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians (iv. 11) the apostolate is assigned a 
place somewhat different from that given it in the Corinthian letter. 
Instead of being put into immediate connection with the officers of 
the local church, the apostle is classed with the prophet and the evan- 
gelist, and placed before the pastor and the teacher. A certain dis- 
tinction is thus suggested between those forms of service which have 
their sphere in the universal church and those whose sphere is the 
local church only. This leads Harnack to suppose’ that by the 
‘apostles’ are meant here only the Twelve and Paul. If this is a 
just inference, the passage shows a conception of the limits of the 
apostolate other than that expressed in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and adds one 
to the reasons for thinking Ephesians post-Pauline. But does not 
the inference seem hasty, when one considers the close association of 
the prophets with the apostles both in this passage and in that one 
in which the writer’s thought of the apostle’s dignity is most fully 
expressed, “ built upon the foundation of the apostles and the proph- 
ets” (ii. 20)? The “ prophets” are an indefinite number, — all who 
are called to the prophetic office ; so the “apostles” are all those 
called to the apostle’s work. 

What led Paul to think that some of his fellow-laborers among 
the Gentiles were apostles? We have only such material for answering 
the question as we find in his own claim to a place in the apostolate. 
If ke insisted that he was an apostle because he received an inner 
call of God to be one (Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 1),and because his converts 
were a divine seal upon his apostolic commission (1 Cor. ix. 2), he 
would recognize as fellow-apostles others who claimed to have had a 
call like his, and whose work had the same marks of divine approval. 


1 Commentary on Didache, p. 100. 
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He does not seem to have regarded a knowledge of the Jesus of 
history, or a sight of the risen Christ, as a necessary qualification for 
a place among the apostles. For it is not possible that all those to 
whom he concedes such a place should have had this qualification. 
Barnabas may have had it, though we should naturally infer from 
Acts iv. 36, 37, that he probably did not. Apollos could not have 
had it. Timothy could not. Andronicus and Junias probably did 
not. 

It is plain then that Paul did not agree with the Jewish-Christian 
church in insisting on an external qualification for the apostolate. 
He held that the only necessary qualifications were spiritual ones. 
Any one might take this service whom God called into it. And if 
any man declared himself to be called to it, and showed by his work 
that he was so called, Paul would own the validity of his call. It was 
not for him to say where the Master should find his apostles. 

Is he inconsistent here? Does he claim that a qualification was 
not essential, in respect to others, which was so in his own case? 

Ido not think so. I do not find him saying anywhere that he 
was an apostle because he had seen the Lord; 1 Cor. xv. 6 implies 
that he did not think that seeing the risen Christ of itself made one 
an apostle. I do not find him saying or implying that if he had not 
seen Christ he could not have been one. 

He says in 1 Cor. ix. t: “Am I not free; am I not an apostle ; 
have I not seen the Lord?” He refers to a test which had been 
imposed by others. His claim to a place in the apostolate will, he 
says, bear that test. He does not in saying this concede that his 
enemies are right in applying it. May we not believe that in order 
to remove prejudices he consents to meet his opponents on their own 
ground, and to let his apostolate be judged by their partial standard ? 
Is this not one of the “all things” that he becomes to all, in order 
that he may gainsome? I cannot think that such a course would have 
involved even the slightest sacrifice of principle. Paul’s own vision of 
Christ was not a fact unrelated to his entrance into the apostolate. 
It was the gateway through which he passed into the position to which 
he laid claim. It was a special source of power in teaching, not 
possessed by those apostles who did not “see the Lord.” It 
was one of his apostolic qualifications, as the knowledge which the 
Twelve had of Jesus’ earthly life was one of their apostolic qualifica- 
tions. He could refer to it as such without implying that it was an 
indispensable qualification. And he could avoid giving encourage- 
ment by such reference to his opponents’ claim that it was indis- 
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pensable, by calling in this very utterance a man an apostle who had 
not “seen the Lord.” 

Some believe that St. Paul represents himself in 1 Cor. xv. 8, 9 as 
the last as well as the least of the apostles. But does he mean to 
imply that the limit of the apostolate was fixed by Jesus’ last appear- 
ance? “Then he appeared to James, then to all the apostles, but 
last of all, as to the éxrpwya, to me, too. For I am the least of the 
apostles ; who am not worthy to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the church of God.” His preparatory experience was like 
that of the earlier apostles, in that the Lord appeared to him as well 
as to them. “Exrpwya though he was, he had this great qualification 
along with them through the abounding grace of God. 

All of distinction that came from enjoying a sight of the risen 
Christ he shared with them. Was the exclusive right to bear the 
apostolic name a part of this distinction? ‘This was not said, nor, as 
I think, suggested. ‘The Lord appeared to me last, and so brought 
me into the life of faith and apostleship more quickly than he did my 
predecessors. I ata an éxrpwya, yet an apostle.’ 

Does this imply that he to whom the last appearance was made 
was the last apostle? Does its implication go beyond this, that he 
was made the last of the apostles, to be prepared for the apostleship 
by the appearance of the Master, and to have such pre-eminence as 
this preparation gave? ‘For I am the least of the apostles,” Paul 
adds, “ who am unworthy to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the church of God.” Is not the thought underlying the yap 
this, ‘ I became an apostle through the sight of Christ vouchsafed me’? 
The clause, 6 éAdyuoros, etc., looks forward to the dr, etc.: ‘I am 
the least of the apostles, not because I am the éxrpwya, but because 
I persecuted the church.’ The trav drocrcAwy does not mean the 
apostles previously named exclusively ; Paul would not help his adver- 
saries in Corinth by exalting the leaders of the Jewish-Christian 
church above himself. It comprehends all apostles. This reference 
is supported by the wdvrwy of verse 10, and the plural subject of 
kypvooopev in verse 11, “So we apostles” (whose words are gone out 
into all the earth) “ preach, and so ye believe.” 

We turn now to the Acts. This book attributes to the mother 
church the belief that Jesus established the apostolate, and fixed the 
number of apostles at twelve (Acts i. 15 ff., especially verse 21, Set). . 
This belief caused the election of a successor to Judas. A place 
created by the Master had to be filled. 

Luke evidently drew this part of his narrative from Jewish-Christian 
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sources. These sources were probably documentary. However this 
may be, and whatever our opinion of the general value of his sources, 
we can hardly help thinking that in this instance they embody a 
trustworthy tradition. They are supported here by the testimony 
of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5), that Jesus appeared to the Twelve. Paul 
owed to the first disciples his knowledge of Jesus’ appearances, and 
we may regard his statements about those appearances as equivalent 
to theirs. If they said that Jesus appeared to the Twelve, they must 
have thought that there were twelve chosen ones before the resurrec- 
tion. The slight inaccuracy in Paul’s statement does not, of course, 
weaken the support which his testimony gives to the narrative of the 
Acts. It is entirely conceivable that he should, forgetting or passing 
over the fall of Judas, state the number as it lay in the intention of 
Christ. The narrative of the Acts is also supported by the account 
of the election of the Twelve, given in our earliest Gospel (Mk. iii. 
14 ff.), and by the Zogion of Jesus preserved in Matt. xix. 28, a saying 
whose genuineness is undisputed. 

We must accept therefore the representation of the Acts as entirely 
trustworthy, and believe that the church began its life with the con- 
viction that Jesus had founded an apostolate of twelve. Seufert’s 
contention’ that this conviction was of later growth, the product of 
Judaizing conceptions of Christianity, is hardly to be taken seriously. 
His suggestion that 1 Cor. xv. 5 may be an ancient gloss makes one 
suspect that he is not at ease in it. 

The primitive belief that Jesus founded the apostolate, and that he 
put twelve men into it, was undoubtedly due to action taken by him 
during his earthly life. Just what that action was, we do not now need 
to ask. Whether he assigned to the Twelve a distinct position and 
special work in his kingdom, whether he deposited peculiar gifts of 
power and authority with them, is a most important question, but one 
which does not directly belong to our present inquiry. We simply 
take the statement of the Acts that his followers, from his resurrec- 
tion on, believed that he did give a certain commission to twelve of 

_their number. 

And we ask, Why was not the name apostle restricted to these 
twelve? How can we account for the extension of it, of which we 
learn from the Pauline epistles? A satisfactory explanation is fur- 
nished by the consciousness of fellowship with Christ possessed by the 
primitive church. Its belief that the Lord was risen went over into 


1Ursprung des Apostolates, p. 23. 
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the belief that he was with his people still. The presence of his 
Spirit, of which it was vividly conscious, was felt to be his presence. 
He was accessible, and his mind for his people could be learned. 
So, for direction as to the management of its affairs the church 
looked not backward, but upward. It did not undertake, for example, 
to shape its conduct towards Gentile converts by referring to direc- 
tions given by the Master before his death. It followed the leading 
of his providence and his Spirit. 

It would naturally show a like freedom in its treatment of the apos- 
tolate. If its enlarging life required that the service to which he had 
calied a specific number should be taken up by others, if some of 
the brethren seemed called by gifts, by opportunities, and by inward 
drawing to this service, the church would see now that Christ was 
himself enlarging the apostolate. . We see in the election of Matthias 
a beginning of this free treatment of the apostolic institution. It 
was inferred from Christ’s earthly action that there should be twelve 
apostles ; the church sought a new one to fill a vacancy, follow- 
ing, in so doing, and in iis mode of selection, not a remembered 
direction of the Master, but the inward leading of the Spirit. It was 
but another step to see that more apostles were needed, and that 
Christ had called other men into the apostolic work and authority. 
Paul’s demand to be recognized as an apostle implied that the church 
did not find in the number originally fixed by the Master the limit of 
the order. Had objection been made to his claim on that ground, 
we should have found some allusion to it in his writings. 

No doubt the eleven original apostles enjoyed a certain distinction. 
They had a peculiar claim to veneration in their long association 
with Jesus. They had a richer store of tradition than the rest of the 
original disciples, and in this they had an important advantage even 
over Paul. As years went by, and the importance of the Christian 
tradition was more deeply felt, those of the apostles who survived 
would be treated with increasing honor. 

The second Christian generation would naturally preserve their 
names. The Jewisl-Christian section of the church could not but 
dwell proudly on their numbers, finding in it a declaration of the 
Master that the foundations of his Kingdom were laid in Israel, and 
that the world’s salvation was “from the Jews.” This exaltation 
of the thought underlying the number of the apostles is the key to 
Rev. xxi. 14. Those who find anti-Paulinism in this verse are surely 
wide of the mark. The writer is not thinking of the Twelve as indi- 
viduals, and comparing their respective places in the church with the 
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place held by another man, or the stations of any other men. They 
are to him a sacred college, the chosen Twelve. ‘They are twelve 
because there were twelve tribes. Their number is a word of Christ, 
saying that the church, of which they are the nucleus, is God’s Israel. 

So he describes the wall of the Holy City Jerusalem as having not 
only twelve gates, bearing respectively the names of the twelve tribes, 


,but twelve foundation stones, inscribed with the names of the 


twelve apostles of the Lamb. 
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Notes on Driver’s Leviticus. 


PROF. LEWIS B. PATON, A.M. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RIVER’S Leviticus, like the other volumes of the series which 

is appearing under the editorship of Professor Haupt, has the 

two-fold object of restoring the original Hebrew text and of exhibit- 
ing the sources out of which that text was composed. 

The first of these aims Professor Driver has realized in a most satis- 
factory manner. His textual criticism is judicious and cautious, and 
one seldom feels hesitation in accepting the emendations which he 
proposes. 

In the analysis of the sources, out of which the book of Leviticus 
has been composed, his work seems to me less satisfactory than in his 
textual criticism. The chief literary problem of the book of Leviticus 
is, of course, the separation of the older Holiness legislation from the 
later Priestly legislation in which it has been imbedded. In its main 
features Driver’s analysis is the one followed by Dillmann, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Kautzsch, Baentsch, and other recent writers. There is 
no doubt that in a rough way it represents the true relation of the 
documents, but we miss that fine discrimination which is indispensa- 
ble for historical purposes and which would make the analysis a real 
contribution to criticism. Driver recognizes that H has not merely 
been combined with P, but has been amplified by the compiler in 
the spirit of P; but he does not carry out this idea logically, and 
there are many phrases occurring in the midst of H sections, which 
he gives to H, which a consistent application of his own principles 
would compel him to assign to P. Let me give a few illustrations. 

Lev. xi. 2-23, 41-45 is quite universally regarded as an extract 
from the Holiness Code on the subject of the eating of clean and 
unclean meats. . Between the two fragments of this law of food 
stands a section, written in the pure priestly style, in regard to defile- 
ment through touching unclean things. This section is evidently an 
addition of the priestly editor of H and is recognized as such by 
Driver. With this exception and the priestly title in verse 1 f., he 
prints all the rest of the chapter in the color which denotes H. In 
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the midst of these H sections, however, there are many sentences and 
clauses which are as purely priestly in their diction as verses 24-40 ; 
and, besides, these priestly phrases are wanting in the other recen- 
sion of this law of food which is found in Deut. xiv. The only nat- 
ural construction to put upon this fact is, that these added phrases 
come from the hand of the editor who has combined H with P. 
They should, therefore, be printed in a different color from the body 
of H in which they stand. 

The reason why Professor Driver does not analyze here is a fore- 
gone conclusion in regard to the age of H, whose compiler, he says, 
“cannot be separated very widely in time from the priestly prophet 
Ezekiel (about 570 B.c.).” H being assumed to be later than D, 
the inference is natural, that all the additions which Lev. xi. makes to 
the form in Deut. xiv. are to be set to the account of the compiler 
of H, who borrowed the legislation from D and enlarged it with 
sundry priestly additions. 

A close comparison of the two recensions shows, however, that 
it is impossible to regard the form in Lev. xi. as based upon that in 
Deut. xiv. Lev. xi. 21 preserves a more primitive form of the law 
than the indefinite prescription which stands in Deut. xiv. 20 ; and Lev. 
xi. 41 contains a law which is needed to give theoretical complete- 
ness to the code and, therefore, must be original, but which is lacking 
in Deut. The fact is, that these two recensions each contain primi- 
tive matter that is not found in the other ; and the only tenable theory 
of their relation is, that they are based upon a common original, which 
they have modified in accord with the spirit of the respective books. 
It is generally admitted that D has here borrowed an older priestly 
torah, and there is no reason why that torah should be distinguished 
from the one which underlies Lev. xi. The common original of both 
recensions was H, and, therefore, all that is found in the form in Lev. 
xi. which does not occur in Deut. is to be set to the account, nct of 
the compiler of H, but of the priestly editor. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in all places where 
Lev. xi. differs from Deut. xiv. the variations are in the pure style of 
P, and not of the author of H as we meet him elsewhere in the code. 
It is claimed that H approximates to the style of P, but this claim 
rests almost entirely upon an analysis which, as here, assigns passages 
to H which, according to the linguistic criteria, should be assigned to 
P. For instance, in Lev. xi. 2b we meet /TM instead of PWNS of 
Deut. xiv. 4. In the sense of ‘living thing’ it is peculiar to P (see 
Gen. i. 28; vii. 14; viii. 1, 17, 19; ix, 2; Lev. xi. 27). The 
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other documents of the Hexateuch use 7M of wild beasts, and so 
also H in Lev. xvii. 13; xxvi.6. This word is, therefore, unques- 
tionably an interpolation of Rp. 

Similarly the clause pap sere mamsavbo9, which is not 
found in D, is also a characteristically priestly gloss. P is fond 
of connecting P"N with (1M, as, for instance, in PUNT MN instead 
of TWH MM of the other documents and Lev. xxvi. 22 (see Gen. 
i. 25, 30; ix. 2, 10), and also ys Sy WN (Gen. i. 20, 26, 28). 

Lev. xi. 8, Deut. xiv. 8b, “ Of their flesh ye shall not eat and their 
carcases ye shall not touch,” is a gloss upon the original legislation, 
in spite of the fact that it is found in both recensions. The code 
has just said that these animals should not be eaten, and the repeti- 
tion of the statement is uncalled for. Besides, H always says, “ Ye 
shall not eat them,” not “Ye shall not eat of their flesh,” and the 
prohibition of touching is foreign to the subject of the code as stated 
in the first law, “Thou shalt not ea¢ any abominable thing.” This 
verse is pronounced a gloss by nearly all recent critics, and it is 
remarkable that Driver should retain it as an integral part of H. 
In thought and diction it has the closest affinity with the priestly 
sections. For w3% SDN see Lev. vii. 19, 20, and for the prohibi- 
tion of touching a carcase see xi. 24 f., 27 f., 31 f., 36, 39. 

The redundant words of Lev. xi. 9, OFS poms) oS m3, 
which are not found in D, are also an addition by Rp, as is clear 
from the love of minute detail which they display, and from the 
expression O73" O%23 (Gen. i. 22; cf. i. 10). 

The primitive form of the law which underlies Lev. xi. 10-12 is 
found in Deut. xiv. 10. All the differences in Lev. are pure priestly 
additions. After the word ‘scales’ Rp has added, as in the previous 
law, “In the seas and in the streams,” and also, “ Of everything that 
swarmeth in the water and of every soul of living thing in the water.” 
The author of the Holiness Code never wrote in this way: this is the 
unmistakable style of P. P"W in the broad sense which includes 
the lower animals is peculiar to P (Gen. vii. 21 ; Lev. v. 2; xi. 23-31). 
H uses PW only of insects (Lev. xi. 20, 21, 41-43). The phrase 
Dat PW suggests the language of Gen. i. 20, PAW DST Ew". 
rVFl WEI is an unequivocal priestly expression (Gen. ix. 12, 15, 16; 
Lev. xi. 47). What follows in Lev. xi. 11-12 is not found in D, and 
is again nothing more than a priestly expansion of the original law, 
for after O55 OF VP the words o> Ppw' are superfluous, 
and the next clause, “Of their flesh ye shall not eat and their 
carcases ye shall loathe,” evidently comes from the same hand as 
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xi. 8, 24-40. VpPu in the sense of ‘regard as loathsome’ is not 
found in H. Instead of this, it is characteristic of H to use it in the 
sense of ‘ make loathsome’ (xi. 43 ; xx. 25). In xi. 13, moreover, 
the word is an interpolation. Verse 12 also is nothing but a repeti- 
tion of verse 10 in identical language, and this fondness for verbal 
repetition is characteristically priestly. 

Deut. xiv. 19 reads, “ All winged swarming tiings are unclean unto 
you, they shall not be eaten.” ‘To this Lev. xi. 20 adds after PAW 
PsrT the phrase DIN 59 sb, “which go on all four.” This is 
an absurd interpolation, because there are no insects or F)13 of any sort 
which go on four feet. What the person who inserted this comment 
understood FY to mean, is hard to say. As remarked on verse 10, 
H uses PW of the lower orders of invertebrates, but P extends it 
to include smaller animals like the weasel and the mouse (Lev. xi. 
29), which are not properly included under H’s prohibition of eating 
animals which do not chew the cud or divide the hoof. The expres- 
sion S378 by br occurs also in verse 27, and with it the similar 
phrase TDD 9D son (cf. verses 21, 23). It is probable, therefore, 
that this is an addition of Rp designed to extend this law in regard 
to P"W so that it would include certain kinds of quadrupeds. The 
same considerations apply to S3"N8 by sban in verse 21, and verse 
23 is nothing but a repetition of verse 20. 

Passing over to the continuation of H in Lev. xi. 41, we find the 
law which is needed to give completeness to the code, namely, in 
regard to wingless creeping things; that is, all the lower orders of 
creatures not already specified in the previous laws. The amplifica- 
tion of this law in verse 42 by the enumeration of various creeping 
things which creep, adds nothing to the sense, and displays the 
priestly love for detail. It uses the expression pr, as in verses 
20, 21, 27. It extends the idea of PW to animals, manifestly con- 
trary to the intention of the original document, which treats the 
orders of creatures in logical order and did not mean to bring 
quadrupeds in again here at the end of the code. The resumption 
with 555 in the sense of ‘namely’ is thoroughly priestly (Gen. ix. 
1ob; xxiii. rob; Ex. xiv. 28; Lev. v. 3; xi. 263; xvi. 16, 21; xxii. 
18, etc.), and the words which follow are nothing but a reiteration 
of verse 41. Accordingly, there can be no doubt that here we have 
another addition of Rp. . 

The conclusion of H’s law of food is found in Lev. xi. 43-45. 
This is followed by a second conclusion in verses 46-47. If this 
were original, it must have stood after the completion of the torah 
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proper in verse 42. It now comes in as an afterthought, and thus 
indicates that it was added later than the exhortation. On its face 
it is the work of the last editor of Leviticus, and the counterpart to 
the priestly superscription in xi. 1, 2a. Nearly all of the critics 
assign it to Rp; but Driver, strange to say, gives it to H. Its 
diction, however, is throughout that of P. On MM WB3, see the 
comments on verse 10. On 939, see verse 42. 

G37 is characteristic of P over against JE (Gen.i. 4,7, 14; Ex. 
xxvi. 33 ; Lev. i. 17, etc.), but it is not peculiar to P (see Deut. iv. 41 ; 
x. 8; xix. 7; xxix. 20; 1 Ki. viii. 53; Is. lvi. 3; lix. 2; Ezek. xxii. 
26; xlii. 20). H uses it in Lev. xx. 24, 25, 26. This is probably 
the reason which has led Driver to assign Lev. xi. 47 and with it 
verse 46 to H. He has, however, ignored the fact that, although H 
uses 6137, it does not use it in the phrase 7°53) ["3 ban, but says 
(xx. 25) "9 a) Sa". In this it agrees with the usage of all 
the Old Testament writers except P (see Ezek. xxii. 26; xlii. 20; 
Is. lix. 2). P stands alone in the uniform use of ["3) "3 oo 
(Gen. i. 4, 7, 14; Ex. xxvi. 33; Lev. x. 10). Accordingly, the 
similarity of this verse to H is only superficial ; in reality, its diction 
is one of the strongest evidences that this subscription comes from Rp. 

The same considerations apply to the closing formula in Lev. x. 
10, 11, which Driver also gives to H. Here we find 7°35) ("3 S37, 
and therefore it must be priestly. It is true that this formula makes 
an anacoluthon in the syntax, and it may well be that it is borrowed 
from some old priestly source ; that source, however, is not H. 

I think now that I have shown that in all cases in which the law 
of food in Lev. has undergone amplification, this amplification is 
to be set to the account of the priestly editor of Lev. and not of 
the author of H. Consequently, consistency would require that all 
these later glosses should be indicated in the text by a different 
color, instead of printing these sections in solid color as if they 
belonged as a whole to H. 

The same failure sharply to distinguish the priestly additions from 
the primitive H is seen in Driver’s analysis of Lev. xvii. Here 
again the feeling that H approximates to the diction of P has led 
him to assign much to H which should be given to P. He recog- 
nizes as priestly additions the editorial title in xvii. 1-2, the phrases 
mam) PINs WM” WWE I MINIS in verse 3, “THD Sue MND Ox 
in verses 4, 5, 9, OM AND AVP mays Sp ov mx DA pan 
sips mp mad soma repr wi in verse 6, and D>Iy Apn 
amsat> ond Nt AIM in verse 7. These are doubtless correctly 
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regarded as priestly glosses, but this is not all that has come from 
the hand of Rp. myn> j2)p spn is a purely priestly expres- 
sion (see Lev. i. 2; ii. 1,4, 12; vil. 13; xxvii. 9, 11; Nu. ix. 7, 13). 
H uses S™)"1 in later sacrificial legislation, and it is probably this 
fact which has led Driver to give this whole phrase to him, but H 
never says J2"j9 S™pM. This is characteristically priestly, and is 
not found even in Ezekiel. 


In verse 5 the whole clause 5x Twi Seg nine Ox a> oxo 


_ ‘Yt is to be regarded as a priestly addition, and not merely 


ss Sms mmp Sx, because BND) is nothing more than an edito- 
rial resumption of the previous IN"3" (verse 5), and because JM2/7 has 
nothing to do with the slaughtering of the animal except in verse 6, 
which Driver himself assigns to P. In this verse, although the animal 
is said to be brought to the priest, it is not slain by the priest, but by 
the man who brings it. ‘ 

In verse 5 ‘M3? INN is not priestly, but the addition of BSW 
min to DNS? is characteristically priestly (Lev. iii. 6 ; Nu. vi. 17). 
The other codes and the older histories say either DMS (Ex. x. 
25; xviii, 12; 1 Sam. vi. 15; 2 Ki. v.17; x. 24) or maby (Ex. 
XX. 24; XXxil. 6; Josh. viii. 31; Ju. xx. 26; xxi. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 18; 
xxiv. 25; 1 Ki. iii. 15 ; ix. 25; Prov. vii. 14), but they do not com- 
bine EST and BYS9W. With the exception of Ex. xxiv. 5, which 
is anomalous, owSw ‘M31 occurs only in 1 Sam. x. 8; xi. 15, pas- 
sages which, for independent reasons, have long been recognized as 
part of the framework added by one of the latest editorial hands ; 
and in 1 Ki. viii. 63, a sentence which is omitted in the parallel 
narrative in 2 Chr. vii. 5. 

Verses 15, 16 are certainly preponderatingly priestly in their tone, 
but I doubt whether Driver is right in assigning them «s a whole to P, 
since their standpoint is somewhat different from P. In Lev. xi. 39 P 
combines the prohibition of eating carrion with the prohibition of 
touching it on pain of defilement. This discloses a later and more 
punctilious stage of legislation than that disclosed here. If P had 
composed this law himself, we should expect that he would have added 
the item in regard to touching a carcase. This law is not a subdi- 
vision of the preceding law in regard to the pouring out of the blood 
of clean animals taken in hunting (Wellhausen, Dillmann, Driver), 
for it applies chiefly to domestic animals. The appropriateness of leg- 
islation on this subject in the midst of the Holiness legislation is 
attested by Ex. xxii. 30 and Deut. xiv. 21, in both of which passages 
it is viewed from the standpoint of holiness. Presumably the original 
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form of this law was, “ Any man of the house of Israel who eateth 
that which is fallen or torn shall bear his iniquity,” and all else is the 
enlargement of Rp. 

Lev. xix. 21, 22 is universally regarded as an interpolation from P, 
since both diction and thought are characteristically priestly, but 
there is some difference of opinion in regard to verse 20. Driver 
follows Kuenen ( Onderzoek, p. 89) and Wellhausen ( Composition des 
Hexateuchs, p. 156) in giving this to H. This seems to me very 
improbable. Verse 20 has the closest connection with what follows, 
but is absolutely unrelated to what precedes. Knobel’s idea, that 
verse 20 is related to the foregoing laws by the thought that the inter- 
course of a free man with a bond-woman is as unnatural as the mixing 
of two breeds of animals, is absurd, because in ordinary cases such 
concubinage was freely permitted. Verse 20 shows also the diction 
of P over against H ; MMW instead of MN (H in Lev. xxv. 6, 44), 
pt MSSY 3Sw" (see Lev. xv. 18; Nu. v. 13). 

With the exception of the title at the beginning of chap. xx. there 
are no priestly additions until we come to chap. xxi. With this 
chapter the ceremonial institutions of the Holiness Code begin and 
extend through chap. xxv. In this section of the code there was 
naturally a larger opportunity for combination with P, and here more 
than ever H has been enlarged and annotated. In this section 
Driver’s work is the most unsatisfactory. He distinguishes the main 
sections which belong to P, but he fails to distinguish the numerous 
smaller glosses scattered throughout the H sections, which break the 
connection and which have no other object than to assimilate H to 
the standpoint and diction of P. 

To take a single instance, the phrase PT "WN (xxi. 6, and fre- 
quently elsewhere) is uniformly assigned by Driver to H. This 
phrase, however, is redundant with obs on, and is characteristic 
of P (see Lev. ii. 3, 10; vi. 11; vil. 35 ; x.12, 13; xxiv.9,etc.). It 
is not found in connection with BYVX OM in xxi. 8, 17, 225 xxii. 
25. Ezekiel, whose linguistic affinity with H is so remarkable, never 
uses it, although ‘sm in the same sense in which H uses SM occurs 
in xliv. 7. ‘There is no reason, therefore, why this phrase should be 
supposed to come from. H. On the contrary, it is practically certain 
that it has been added by Rp. 

To carry this study in detail through Lev. xxi.—xxv. would require 
more space than I have at my disposal. I must content myself with 
remarking that here, as in the chapters which we have examined 
carefully, Driver assigns a great deal to H which a closer study of the 
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development of thought, and particularly of the diction, must lead 
one to assign to Rp. 

Another main criticism which I would offer upon Driver’s analysis 
is that it makes no attempt to distinguish the different elements which 
exist within the Holiness Legislation itself. After all the priestly 
additions have been eliminated, it is evident that what remains is not 
a strict unity. Let me exhibit this fact by a few examples. 

The law in Lev. xvii. 3, 4 relates to the slaughtering of animals for 
food, and prescribes that they must be brought to the altar of Yahweh 
and slain there, in order to make sure that the blood is properly 
poured out. Verses 8, 9 relate to the slaying of animals in sacrifice 
and prescribe that sacrifice may not be offered to any other god but 
to Yahweh only. This is a natural and logical development of 
thought, but it is interrupted by verses 5-7. These relate, not to the 
slaughter of animals for food, which is the subject of the first law, but 
to sacrifice, which is the subject of the second law. These verses are 
partly priestly, as we have seen ; but there is a non-priestly residuum 
which reads as follows, “In order that the children of Israel may 
bring their sacrifices which they sacrifice upon the face of the field 
.. . and may sacrifice them as sacrifices . . . upon the altar of 
Yahweh . . . and may no longer sacrifice their sacrifices to the satyrs 
after whom they go a whoring.” This exhortation is an anticipation 
of the second law, which says that any man who slays a sacrifice and 
does not offer it to Yahweh shall be cut off, and, in view of the sys- 
tematic character of the Holiness Code, it is unlikely that this 
irrelevant comment on the first law is original. 

Again, in xviii. 5 we find a repetition, in a different order and with 
a small hortatory addition, of the same two precepts which have just 
been given in verse 4. This verse is not priestly, and yet it is clearly 
not a part of the original code, but is the work of an editor who 
wished to emphasize the original commands by repeating them in a 
slightly altered form. 

Lev. xviii. 6-24 contains a long group of laws on the subject of 
sexual purity. In verse 21, however, is a law against sacrificing 
children to Molech, which has nothing to do with this context, but 
which nevertheless is not priestly. Verse 24 sums up in a general prop- 
osition all the purity legislation when it says, “ Defile not yourselves in 
all these things, for in all these things the nations are defiled which I 
am to cast out before you.” The historical standpoint here assumed 
is that of xviii. 3 f., namely the time of the Exodus; Israel has just 
left Egypt and is about to enter Canaan. This is the situation which 
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is consistently maintained by the entire Holiness Legislation, but the 
verses which follow (25-30) depart singularly from this standpoint. 
In verse 24 the conquest of the land is still future, but here we read, 
“ And the land was defiled, and I visited its iniquity upon it, and the 
land vomited out its inhabitants . . . for all these abominations the 
men of the land did which were before you, and the land was defiled ; 
lest the land vomit you out as it vomited out the nation which was 
before you . . . and ye shall keep my charge so as not to do any of 
these statutes of abominations which were done before you.” Here 
it is evident that the writer looks back upon the time of the conquest 
as iong past. These verses add nothing to the legislation, but simply 
expand the thought of verse 24 and exhort to obedience. They are 
a sermon preached by a later editor upon verse 24 as a text. The 
original continuation of verse 24 is found in 30b and in xix. 2b, and 
the conclusion of this group of laws read originally, “ Defile not 
yourselves in all these things, for in all these things the nations are 
defiled which I am to cast out before you; I am Yahweh your God ; 
ye shall be holy, for I Yahweh your God am holy.” 

Lev. xx. is simply a repetition in a different order and with hortatory 
additions of the same legislation which has already been given in 
Lev. xvii., xviii. It is not probable that this was the original form of 
the code. This is either an exhortation analogous to the one just 
noticed in xviii. 25-30, or else it is a doublet to the foregoing legisla- 
tion which owes its combination with it to a later hand. In either 
case it should be distinguished in some way from the body of the 
Holiness Code. 

It is very questionable whether the exhortations which are now and 
then appended, apparently at random, to certain laws are original. 
These are for the most part set formule of exhortation, and they are 
not always appropriate to the laws to which they are appended. It 
is probable that they all, together with the longer exhortations in 
Lev. xxv. 18-22 and xxvi. 3-45 come from the hand of an earlier non- 
priestly editor who annotated this code before its combination with 
P. These facts should be indicated in the analysis; but Driver is 
content with his partial discrimination of the priestly elements, and 
makes no attempt to indicate the various elements out of which H 
itself is composed ; and yet in the passages which I have just enumer- 
ated the evidence of composition is clear, quite as clear, in fact, as 
that H has been combined with P. 
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Notes, Critical and Lexicographical. 


PROF. DUNCAN B. MACDONALD. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


I Sam. ii, 24. The Massoretic text reads: MI NYO 9 
o SAT OY OMY Yow "DIN WE AYO. A.V. and 
R.V. accept this text and translate, “ Ye make the Lorp’s people to 
transgress.” This is simply impossible. Wellhausen accepts the text 
and Ewald’s explanation, zz Umlauf setzen, verbretten. Budde accepts 
the text and, presumably, this rendering. Driver also accepts the ren- 
dering, but has a caveat that “the integrity of the text is reasonably 
open to suspicion.” ° The LXX. render rod pp dovaebew dadv Oe@; they 
had,apparently the same text and could make nothing of it. 

Driver notes that "~y7F7 in this sense is always accompanied by an 
“indication of the locality 2 or ¢hrough which the proclamation is ‘ made 
to pass.’” I would add to that another consideration which makes 
the text impossible for me. If we adopt this rendering, VW DO 
use the language of Arab grammarians, is maf‘a/ déhé to Pry, and 
DDI) isa hal, z. ec. “I hear the people of Yahweh in the state of per- 
sons spreading.” But the hal must come last, and therefore the order 
would be HY" SYD MV OY. The point is that FIP OY OMIYO 
is not a clause consisting of subject and predicate in which the predi- 
cate could be made to precede. Even though that were the case, the 
construction would still be difficult, as the predicate is only made to 
precede for a definite reason, and there is none here. Further, the jux- 
taposition of the two participles is exceedingly harsh and awkward. I 


would suggest, then, to read, V7? OY 3 poe JIN: The pr 


in HAY is got from the preceding 7} in Pry and “ in some 
forms of the archaic alphabet is hardly distinguishable from I 


It. I Sam. iv. 15, ele VI: I Kings xiv. 4, voy Wj) - This 
phrase seems to indicate | i “form of blindness, but its oiavindes in 
Arabic has not, apparently, been noticed. Lane (Spi, p. 2996, c) 


8. 4 8 - 
quotes from Abii Zayd in the Lisdn (s. daw) RSLS pak An eye [Odind, 
or white and blind, but still whole: or| that has become white and blind 


but not burst: and from the Mug&rié of al-Mutarrizf and the A/:sdah 
of al-Fayyiimi :—sighiless, but with the black still remaining. 
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lil, Num. xi. 4. )D5DNT is generally explained as = DONT 
from SON with the & dropped out of pronunciation as in DIN 
and DPN - This is not quite satisfactory, as the & which drops 
out in DIN does not belong to the root, but is formal; nor is the 


sense derived by icuaregias with SDN very good. Lane (p. 1368, ¢) 


suggests the Arabic wees “anything that is bad, paltry, mean,” 


used of poetry, disposition, affair, action, saying, etc. To the examples 
quoted by Lane, I would add Fzhrzst, p. 91, 1. 28, where it is opposed to 


OS and used of poetry. 


IV. Prov. xii. 3b. (i7>° 55 DIY ww’) ‘is commonly ren- 
dered “but the root of the righteous shall never be moved.” This 
takes Z/VY in its first sense of root, and the figure is somewhat con- 
fused. It is intelligible to speak of the “root of the righteous,” but 
how a root can {9)}f9, ‘sway, stagger, slip,’ is not clear. In Job xiii. 
27 we read MPAA 9997 wu? and 9595 %v WYP is taken gener- 
ally as meaning “my feet” or “the soles of my feet.” Did yy, 
Dew come to have itself the meaning /oo/, feet, and are we to trans- 
late the passage in Proverbs, “but the foot of the righteous shall not 
slip?” Compare pp xxxviii. 17; xciv. 18, etc. 


Vv. JAD. Inthe new English Gesenzus, now appearing in parts, 
KDW is referred to a root HX and with that root is given the fol- 
lowing etymology : 


$ ’ $ ° 
“Meaning dub. ./ whence Arabic ar | {a misprint for sf] 
calamity, and also wonder, portent ; according to Thes. Arabic ./ = 


wr suffer evil.” 

Here there are several points to which exception can be taken. 
First, — (Thes., p. 143) does not refer cal to a root al but 
to a root Af (a mistake which he probably got from the Calcutta 


Qamis), and ouionitiy: it is wrong to speak of a root at, since wr 


is simply the perfect passive (like dus) of a root oy . See the root 


in Lane; and notice that it does not mean to suffer evil generally, but is 
used mostly of crops, and means Zo be smitten with a blight, blast, taint, 
canker, or the like. 
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Last, it is true that on p. 143 of the Thesaurus Gesenius gives MOV 
to the root PHN, but on p. 612 he takes it all back, and refers the 
word to the root #34 (Barth appears to do the same, Momdnalbildung, 
§172, ¢) through a form FINHiD, and to this withdrawal he again 
directs attention on p. 72 of the Corrigenda. 

But it may be worth while to inquire further whether there is any 


such word in Arabic as ee) | and what we know generally about the 


S 
root wxs!. It is unlucky that this root did not fall within Lane's defi- 
nition of “classical words and significations commonly known to the 
learned among the Arabs,” and was therefore excluded from his First 
Book and, in the end, from his Lexicon. We are thus forced back on 
the Arabic lexicographers, and I shall give in translation all that I have 
collected from such of them as are accessible to me. I may say that 
the only Arab lexicon which has been printed and is not accessible to 
me isthe Nihkdya ft Gharté al-Hadith by Ibn al-Athir [d. A. H. 606], 


£ 
which appeared at Cairo a year or two ago. The root wast is lacking 
completely in the Sahdh of al-Jawhari [d. A. H. 393], the Asds of 
az-Zamakhshari [d. A. H. 538], and the A/zgsah of al-Fayyaimi, who 


oe 
finished his work in A. H. 734. Nor can I find any trace of il 
in the Fighk al-Lugha of ath-Tha‘alibi [d. A. H. 429], or the Kztdd 
al-Fasth of Tha‘lab [d. A. H. 291], or the A/u‘arraéd of al-Jaw€liqi [d. 
A. H. 465], or the Kztéd al-Addad of Ibn al-Anbari [d. A. H. 328], 
or Dozy’s Supplément with Fleischer’s Studien and von Kremer’s 


Bettrdége, the only European contributions of which account can be 
taken in sucha matter as this. 


LS 
In the Lisa al-'Arad of al-Mukarram [d. A. H. 711] the root wil 
occurs and runs as follows: 


904 


xx3} from such and such, like a , 2. é he turned 
him ; and aM is the highly bred of camels and its femi- 
nine is the ‘a Aba ‘Amr said est is the highly 


bred ; and Tha‘lab said eal, with nue is the swift she- 


camel, and it is she who overcomes camels in journeying, 
and he recited from Ibn Ahmar ;— 


Laas ashe 0 OS oll Cle JS 


As though I had not said, ‘Ajin [a chiding cry] ¢o a 
swift she-camel who alternated after her Hizza [a sharp 
pace] ¢he Rasim [another sharp pace]. 
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° 
And in a MS. is oer).| with Kasr—so the Zahdhio, 
& 
And there is the saying of al-‘Ajjaj :-— 


[oull, sb ail oo SU] # oT BS SMT U5 ISt ae 


Pid 


Whenever the daughters of the Avioli the swift oo 
camel, [draw near to the extremity of tts extent through 
advance in journeying.| 


oe 
Ibn al-A'rabi said :—He means by ws! the she-camel 
with which is such patience and endurance as is not with 
other than her, as Ibn Ahmar said. And Abi ‘Amr said, 


aul is the highly bred ; he said that it stood so in a MS. 


sae was recited [or read] to Sham ir— aay wlis tot * 
ieee Ibn al-A‘rabi said :—I do not know whether 


this is dialectal or a mistake. 


= Da 
It will be noticed here that the root ws is simply a by-form to Saf. 
and that besides that by-form there only exists, according to this lexi- 


oF ° 
con, a noun ws Vi or was] » meaning a swift, highly bred camel or 


S 
she-camel. It should be noticed, too, how elaborate is the care with 
which these meanings are established by means of old authorities, Ibn 
al-A‘rabi, Tha‘lab, Abi ‘Amr, Ibn Ahmar. This is the method of 
Arabic lexicography. A word ora meaning is regarded as of no value if 
it is not based on a quotation from the works of some one who was 
born at least not after the establishment of al-Isl4m in Arabia, or on 
the authority of some early lexicographer of repute. 

Next in chronological order comes the Qamiis of al-Firizabadi [d. 
A. H. 816], and there we shall find something, if not exactly what we are 
looking for. 


¢@ 
caSWl with Fai is the she-camel with which is such 
patience and endurance as is not with other than her, and 
the swift camel which overcomes the camels in journey- 
ing and the highly bred of camels; and sometimes it has 


S. < - - 
Kasr. And kalo and aoe et B And an encampment of 
the tribe of Hudhayl. And with Kasr it is [the same as] 


° 90 IerB 
AY), and xis xsl is, ‘he turned him.’ 
& 
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It will be noticed that the greater part of what stands here is exactly 
as in the Zésd@x, with the omission of all authorities. This is the 
method of al-Firizibadi throughout, and his dictionary is simply an 
enormous vocabulary, and, in consequence, is not regarded as of any 


authority in itself. What he adds to the Zzsdx is the point of interest 


oF © 
for us. It is that ws, or, apparently, .3s¥!— kastlo and wsiall. 
= 


$4 §£ 
As to &as19, its common meaning is certainly calamity ; and a Oey 


[See, too, the Fzzh, p. 322, 1.7 of Bayrit ed.] and RK or RCT are 
given in Lane as having that meaning; but there is another possibility. 
According to Lane, (p. 927, 4) you can say asd » 1 was turned, or kept 
from a thing, or an ajfatr, by deceit or guile. This to be turned from is 
exactly the force which we have already found assigned to cul asa 
by-form of sf. slo , then, would mean one who so turns another, and 


KuSlo the stratagem, deceit that turns anyone ; and this last may be the 
meaning that al-Firizabadi, or his authority, intended to assign to 


oF ; 
wast. The case of .sisil is more difficult, but it is certain, at 
S . e 


least, that it does not mean fortent, nor, in the first instance, a wonder. 
wsiall is more immediately the act or state of wondering ; and if a 


wonder had been meant we should have expected easiest or 
Kaasiall. But it is hard to bring wondering into any connection with 


the root, and there is a possible — for a a occurrence. 


According to Lane (p. 70, a) KN and «, s) occur in the 
Qur'an of the cities overthrown by God upon the stiaki of Lot. You 


97 "2 477 
can, then, say also PA ot) KSI, the land, or district, was, or 


Soo 8 
became, overturned, or subverted, and &X3\ or xT means a punishment 
oo 


sent by God whereby the dwellings of a people are overturned. Ali these 
are evidently allusions to the story of the overthrow of the people of 


Lot and go back to the root-meaning of & sul to turn away, or back. It 
might then be possible to say ag, or its by-form oll, of a wonder- 


ful occurrence, but only as an allusion to the passage in the Qur'an. 


Thus the possibility of MO going back to this wll seems to be 
effectually blocked. 
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In order to give absolutely all the evidence, I shall now translate the 
corresponding article in the 7a a/-‘Aris, the commentary on the 
Qamis by Sayyid Murtada [d. A. H. 1205]. 


eaiul with Fath (the mention of Fath is unnecessary, 
our Shaykh [¢. ¢. al-Firiizabadi] said it) is the she-camel 
with which is such patience and endurance as is not with 
other than her (Ibn al-A‘rabi and Ibn Ahmar said it) ; and 
(orl is) the swift camel which overcomes the camels 
in journeying (from Tha‘lab, and the feminine is the 
same, and he quoted from Ibn Ahmar :— 


(He Les! L gsi chee aly 3 Ht oe) | cs dal pt Sha 


vo 
and (wS¥l is) the highly bred (Aba ‘Amr said it and it was 
so in a MS. which was recited [or read] to Shamir, and the 
overtaker of other,than it) of camels; (and the feminine 
is the same) and sometimes it has Kasr, (it stood so in 
a MS. of the 7ahdhid and he quoted from al-‘Ajjaj. 


(He es Gaol colts 131 4 


And (endl with Fath is) a calamity,and a wonderful 
occurrence, and an encampment of the tribe of Hudhayl; 
and (wus!) with Kasr is (a dialectal form for) aat, 

S 
and (they say) xis x1 (like Kl whenever it) is, he 
turned him. 

Here all is practically as in the Lzsdéz, with the addition of what the 
Qamis has alone, and with everything arranged so as to form a running 
commentary on the Qdmis. But it willbe noticed that for what is in 
the Qdmis alone the 7d/ names no additional authorities, neither Ibn 
al-A‘rabi, nor Abi ‘Amr, nor any of the others are quoted in support of 


these usages. This is exactly what we should expect if oer | is a by- 


form to df i in the sense of kasslo and ws, used, as we have found, 
in allusion to the Qur’anic story of how God overturned the city of the 
people of Lot. 

Since working this out, I notice that in the last edition of the Ger- 
man Gesenzus (edited by Buhl) the existence of re | in the required 
sense is said not to be gut bezeugt. We certainly might have better 
evidence for it, for example, if it were in the Lzsdm, but the real point 
is that it is post-Qur’anic. 
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The Original Form of the Legend of Job. 


PROF. DUNCAN B. MACDONALD. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


IKE everything else, the Book of Job divides into three, a 

beginning, a middle, and an end. We have the prologue and 
the epilogue in narrative, and the body of the poem is a string of 
monologues. But however exact formally may be the threefold 
division, the book is far from having a beginning, a middle, and an 
end in the real sense, and the great difficulty of interpretation 
centres in the relation of the prologue and epilogue to the main 
stem. 

Of this relation there are three possible hypotheses. The writer 
of the main stem may have written the prologue and the epilogue. 
Or he may have taken them from some already existing source, 
written or oral, and used them as a frame for his own work. Or, 
finally, they may have been added by some later hand. 

For the third hypothesis very little can be said. Without the pro- 
logue, the poem itself would be as unintelligible as the second part 
of Faust without the first. Some introduction is absolutely neces- 
sary, and if this present prologue is a later addition, it must have 
been put in the place of something else that was cut away to make 
room for it. But of this there cannot be a fragment of proof, and 
it does not help in any way towards a solution of the problem of the 
poem. It does not enable us to see how our present Job, as we 
now have it, came into existence. Only an hypothesis which will 
help us to trace the historic development can be worth anything. 

Again, in the way of the first view, that the whole poem, prologue, 
epilogue, and monologues, all proceeded from the one hand, there 
are great difficulties. In the prologue and epilogue the position 
is assumed that it is perfectly within the right of God, for His 
own purposes, to cause His creatures (in this case Job and his 
children) to suffer any degree of misery. In order to demonstrate 
to the Satan that Job serves Him for His own sake, Job’s children 
are swept away and he himself is struck down with the extremest 
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bodily and mental torture. There is not a shadow of a feeling that 
this is hard upon Job. But in the body of the poem the position of 
Job, and implicitly of the writer, is different. Again and again a 
bitter cry is wrung from him, a cry of the anguish of the creature 
protesting against the tyranny of the creator. God had made him, 
but had no right to make him if only to plunge him into sorrow. 
Not even in ‘Umar Khayyam is there anywhere such bitterness of 
irony as when Job parodies the words of the Psalmist, “ What is 
man that thou are mindful of him?’’ (vii. 17), or turns in fierceness, 
“O, Thou Spy of men!” (vii. 20). The Semitic conception that 
God has a right to do with His creatures what He wills, which we 
find in the prologue and epilogue, is torn by Job himself to utter 
fragments. For any companion figure in loneliness and grandeur 
we have to turn to Greek thought, and to Prometheus on the crags 
of Caucasus. Between the two there are many differences, but in 
this they are at one ; -the Judge of all the earth is not just. 

Who, then, is? To the Satan of the prologue the question must 
have been inconceivable. The idea of separating God and good 
could have as little crossed his mind as Mephistophiles could have 
guessed that after all his long toil and service Faust would escape 
because he had really wrought for the advancement of man. But 
the salvation which Goethe worked out, in the course of forty years, 
for Faust was reached by Job in a flash of intuition. Even though 
the world break in fragments around him, though God and His 
law shrivel and pass, within his mind there is the conception of the 
right, and that remains (xvii. 8, 9). It is the most un-Semitic 
thought in the whole Old Testament ; intelligible when met in Plato’s 
Euthyphro, where Socrates discusses whether that is right which the 
gods do or whether the gods do it because it is right, but in Hebrew 
words strange to startling. Thus we have a second difference. This 
conception reached by Job has no recognition in the epilogue, yet 
it, if anything, marks the high tide of his development. 

But there is still another difference. In the prologue Job’s children 
are swept off the board of life. In the epilogue their place is taken 
by a new family, and Job is supposed to have been happy. We can 
only explain this as an instance ct oriental apathy. The tie of father- 
hood and sonship is not the same to the Muslim as it is tous. Yet 
there is no apathy in Job’s own words when he looks back upon the 
time “‘ when Shaddai was yet with me, when my boys were around 
me” (xxix. 5). The grief of the man who said that was not to be 
appeased by a new family growing up around him. 
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This is the third great difference, and each one of the three deals 
with no slight accident of expression or turn of thought, but goes 
down to the roots of things and tinges the whole course of the 
dialogue. The relation of father to son, the relation of God to right, 
the relation of creature to Creator—where there is difference in 
these there can be no unity. But if this means that the prologue and 
epilogue must have been taken by the author of the poem from some 
already existing source, oral or written, there at once arise two other 
questions. What was the form of the story of Job in this source, and 
why did the writer of the poem use it when it was so antagonistic in 
many ways to his own views and feelings? 

As to the form of the story, it has been commonly assumed that the 
original legend of Job was practically the same-as that which we have — 
in our present poem. Some have thought of it as more developed, 

~GUieiS as lesa; sbme as existing in a written form as a prose book, 
others as an orally transmitted legend of greater or slighter firmness 
of outline. But no one has as yet, so far as I know, suggested that the 
author of our poem made any change in the story itself, however he 
may have developed the characters and widened their horizon. The 
story is supposed to have been of a man, happy in his family, his 
wealth, and the respect of all, who had been the victim of a series 
of crushing b'ows, striking him to the dust. That he had borne all — 
with patience till his friends appeared, and had then broken down. 
“That he had finally been restored by God’s special grace to still 
greater prosperity than before. Some, perhaps, would not accept all 
of this, but would reject Job’s breaking down as a part of the original 
story. Others, again, doubt whether the scenes in heaven do not 
belong to the additions of the poet of our book. But the point 
which all, as I take it, have missed, is the light on this original story 
which may be found in the epilogue. 

Yet, to all, the epilogue has been the great crux. With its tacitly 
accepted doctrine of worldly prosperity as the summum bonum and 
its conception of the government of the world as all very good, it 
stands in the most glaring contrast to the clear insight and pure aspi- 
rations of the body of the book. And still more strangely does it 
allot the praise and blame of God. Job, through all his speeches, 
has rejected the doctrine that there is a government of the world 
that in any sense can be called moral. He has been on the verge of 
denouncing and rejecting God himself, —we may even say that in 
some passages he does denounce God,—and he has only just missed 
doing all that the Satan asserted that he would do. From the final act 
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of rejection he has only been held back by the memory of their old 
friendship and communion. Over against the picture of the present 
God as the tyrant of the universe, there has risen that of the former 
God as his lover and friend. If he could only come into God’s 
presence, he would plead with Him, and plead in the consciousness 
of right. He is right, and God is wrong — that he knows. 

Yet this Job is said in the epilogue to have spoken of God that 
which is right, and it is God that says this. Either there is here the 
most absolute contradiction or there is the most tremendous irony on 
the part of the author. There is no escape from this dilemma ; either 
we have some structural confusion that annihilates sense, or the indict- 
ment of the rule of the universe is crowned by a plea of guilty from 
its Ruler. And the three friends that have toiled for God and upheld 
manfully the justice of His cause are told that they have not spoken 
of Him the thing that is right. The comedy of life, in the Meredith- 
ian sense, could hardly go further. It might be that they had not 
spoken of Job the thing that was right, —as to him they had been 
utterly at sea,— but how the Lord, with His own speeches hardly off 
His lips, could accuse them of treason to Himself and condemn them, 
passes understanding. In these speeches He had practically taken 
up the same position that had been maintained by the three friends, 
with the single difference that He had not assigned guilt to Job. He 
had crushed Job with a vision of the greatness of the world and the 
multifarious ingenuity of its parts. He had challenged Job to under- 
take himself the role of ruler and see if he could manage things any 
better — a somewhat strange confession of weakness. But all this the 
friends, too, had said, and for that they are now blamed! It is true 
that exegetes make the most ingenious attempts to smooth out this 
contradiction, but what will not exegetes attempt? In the present 
paper I am not concerned to disprove the views of others; I seek 
only to develop and explain my own. I shall not, therefore, go 
further into this ; there is probably no careful reader who has not felt 
in greater or less degree the difficulty which I have brought forward. 

Accepting, then, the contradiction, and recognizing that it must 
have arisen through some structural confusion, is it possible to con- 
jecture what that confusion was and from what it originated? The 
friends are blamed and Job is praised for their respective attitudes. 
The praise and blame are assigned from the point of view of the 
prologue and epilogue, according to which, as we have seen, God’s 
_ will is the highest law. What is, is right. This involves that Job in 
\\ the original story had taken God’s part, while his friends had followed 
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more or less implicitly the course of Job’s wife in our prologue. 
Thus the whole action is changed and, for the first time, in the words 
of the Epistle of James, we hear of the ‘patience of Job.’ In 
this form of the story he is patient throughout. He endures the 
trials of the Satan, the querulousness of his wife (diabolt adiutrix, as 
Augustine calls her), the compassion of his friends, how expressed we 
cannot now know, and we can only conjecture that it must have con- 
tained murmurs against God ; he endures all and in the end receives | 
his reward. He has spoken of God that which is right. 

The action of the original story, as thus reconstructed, is a 
unity, in harmony with itself throughout. As optimists or pessimists 
we may differ on the truth of its view of the world, but it is at least 
clear that we have here only one view of the world, and that view 
is absolutely Semitic. 

But can we assign to this primitive legend of Job all that we find in 
our present prologue and epilogue? Especially, do the scenes in 
heaven belong to it, or were they added by the writer of the poem? 
Critically I do not see how it is possible to separate them from the 
context without destroying the whole, and in themselves, rightly 
regarded, there is nothing to prevent their belonging to such a popular 
story of religious edification. The Satan, in his quality of accusing 
angel, is a genuine figure from the theology of the people, and 
belongs much more to it than to the sarcasm of philosophical specu- 
lation. He comes to the court of heaven in the regular round of 
his duties, and is as much a minister of God as any of the other Sons 
of the Elohim. It is his business to bring out the secret sins of men, 
and when Job is presented to him he goes to work at once. He has 
no intention of saying that no one serves God for nought ; he only 
says that such is not Job’s case. There is no touch of satire towards 
God Himself, though, without doubt, there is a malevolent liking 
for the duties of his office. We are apt to read into these chapters 
Goethe’s Prologue in Heaven just as we read into the early 
chapters of Genesis the fancies of Paradise Lost. But that is 
illegitimate, and the only thing in common between the Satan of Job 
and the Mephistophiles of Faust is that they are both servants of 
God, the one consciously, the other unconsciously and against his 
own purposes. 

Such, then, I take it, was the story as it lay before the writer of the 
poem. It was a story known probably to all around him, familiar to 
them from childhood, the product of their ideas and their faith. 
Whether it came to him in a written form, crystallized by the genius 
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of some one writer, or in the hazy outlines of generations of story- 
tellers at the street corners, can hardly be reached by us. Certain 
it is at least that the man who put it into final shape, whcther our 
poet or some earlier one, was a raconteur by right divine and knew 
how to wield the Hebrew sentence. He has built up a tale that 
lives and moves for us yet with a brightness and life like that of 
‘Ala-ad-Din in the Arabian Nights, itself, too, the work of some 
nameless story-teller. ‘This was the material our poet took and used 
for his own purposes. The middle he left out, with the compassion 
of Job’s friends, his patience, and their murmurs at his fate ; the rest 
he kept. 

He was no simple raconteur, but a great poet. He saw the possi- 
bilities of the story and the situation created, seized it in Shakspere’s 
royal way and made it his own forever. The monotonous unity of 
the folk-tale, with its hero patient and consistent to the end,—a 
masculine Griselda,— he put aside. No man who ever lived could 
have acted thus, he knew, and so his Job became flesh and blood. 
The friends, too, were transformed. With a Cervantesque humor 
the class of Job’s comforters was created, and the thing abides to 
our day. 

And as he wrote on, and the puppets which he had created lived 
their lives and spoke their parts, so his own ideas developed. 
Strange thoughts came to him, such as come to the poet from No 
Man’s Land, and he, the Semite, touched the skirt of the Greek and 
joined the brotherhood of Aéschylus and Sophocles. The soul which 
he portrayed, at war with the world and with itself, grew apace, and, 
following it on its way, we feel that we gain that peculiar xd@apors of 
the emotions which Aristotle gave as of the virtue of the tragedy. 
This is the strangest feature of all in the book. There is not the 
slightest trace of Greek influence on the writer, but the daring and 
wild independence of some of his thoughts and words take us for 
their kinship to the orgies of Aristophanes and the subtleties of Plato. 
In the Semitic world I know only one other such figure, the blind 
poet of al-Islam, Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri. 

And what end did he reach? Did he solve the riddles that came 
to him, or did he find peace again in the older faith? That we can 
never know. We can only trace him on his way and see how he rose 
in rebellion against the dogma that God could do what He willed with 
His own, how he found the strength of the man integer vitae scele- 
risque purus in himself and in his own conscience, and how he 
learned — was it in his own life? — what father’s love and father’s 
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loss might be. We know that he never entirely shook off the feeling 
of his earlier years towards God, his friend and consoler, and in the 
later scenes we feel it gaining strength. 

But suddenly his soul’s progress is cut off; there comes the great 
break, and the rest of the book, as we have it, is a chaos. Nor, do 
I think, was it ever anything else. So far he had left all in connected 
order ; the rest consists of fragments dating from different periods in 
his development. One of these has nothing tc do with this book, 
the poem in praise of the mystery of Wisdom (xxviii.). Yet, perhaps, 
this, too, is by the same author, and gives one of the drifts of his 
thought. As a Semite he could not be free from that curious Semitic 
duality which so confuses us in their skepticism, and had to feel 
the spell that lies for them in resignation to the unknown and the 
unknowable Power. Then comes a fragment which we cannot place 
anywhere and which suggests some different arrangement of the speak- 
ing figures from that which we now have, but which certainly also 
was to have been part of the*book (xxvii. 7-23). Then the great 
spéech of the book (xxix.—xxxi.), a solemn afologia by Job for his 
whole life, in which, in sight of the infinite which he is so soon to 
enter, he declares his innocence, arraigns God and His government, 
and shows a strangely modern sympathy with the pain and woe of 
the world. Where this speech would eventually have been placed 
we cannot know now ; it stands in its present position by simple acci- 
dent. Then the Elihu section (xxxii—xxxvii.), almost certainly not 
by the same writer, and finally the speech of the Lord (xxxviii—xli.). 

This speech in itself is in evident disorder, and probably we have 
in it two alternative forms, one of which only would eventually have 
been chosen. But, besides this, the tone of the speech gives great 
difficulty. As I have pointed out above, it is hard to draw any dis- 
tinction between its position and that of Job’s three friends. To all 
appearance it is by the writer of the rest of the poem, but after he 
had written the later speeches of Jcb he could never possibly have 
regarded this speech as an answer to them. It demands the submis- 
sion of Job and makes no attempt to reply to his arguments. From 
its standpoint these arguments are not to be answered ; they are to 
be ignored and their speaker lashed back to obedience. I am driven, 
therefore, to believe that it must have been written at an earlier point 
in the poet’s own development, before the problem had assumed for 
him the complexity and difficulty which it did later. This will appear 
a somewhat daring assumption, but in face of the facts none other is 
possible. Exegetes may spend their ingenuity on them, but, for me 
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at least, no solution is reached that could have satisfied the poet of 
this book. The man who could have been satisfied by this speech 
of the Lord would never have left standing those of Job; his criti- 
cism would have been to blot them out. 

Delitzsch recognized that the speech of Elihu was more a criticism 
of the book than a criticism of Job, for to Elihu the very raising and 
conducting of the argument must have appeared impious. The same 
is true in the same degree of the speech which we have here in the 
mouth of the Lord. But the writer behind Elihu could not attempt to 
destroy the book, he could only try to limit its evil, while the author 
of the book itself, if he had come to regard this answer as satisfactory, 
must have been led to suppress his own work. We seem, therefore, 
driven to believe that he, to this extent, wrote backwards, and after- 
wards, in following out the mental development of Job, reached a 
position to which this speech was no valid reply. Thus when his work 
was cut short, by what cause we cannot now tell, his book was complete 
up to xxvii. 7, and for the part beyond ‘that there only lay among his 
papers these earlier sketches and attempts. Perhaps some over- 
zealous friend tried to put them in order ; perhaps accident produced 
the present result ; all that we have no means of settling. Goethe 
gave forty years to working out the fate of Faust. If he had died in 
the course of that forty years, leaving the paralipomena uncancelled, 
the scenes unarranged, the catastrophe unwritten, we should be in 
‘precisely the same position towards Faust as that in which we now 
are towards Job. The materials would be more copious, because the 
poem is longer, but the problem in itself would not be more difficult. 

Such is my answer to the question as to the original form of the 
story. 

The second question, how the poet came to take his plot from a 
story the moral of which was so antagonistic to his own ideas, has 
practically been dealt with already. I have suggested that he did 
this, guided simply by an artistic perception of the possibilities of the 
story as it lay before him. He took it as Shakespere took the story 
of Amnetus from Saxo the Grammarian or that of Rosalind from» 
Lodge’s novel, and, having taken it, he changed and developed it till _ 
it ceased to be legend and became art. _ 

But this position transforms our attitude towards the book in another 
respect. No two exegetes have yet agreed as to what the writer in- 
tended to teach. May we not cut the knot and say that he did not 
intend to teach anything? He followed the instincts of his being 
and created in language. 
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Poetry in its truest form knows nothing of the didactic ; it may, even 
raust, teach, but that is not the object of its existence. It is itself, 
and that is all it need be. We do not say that Shakespere intended 
to teach anything in Hamlet nor, at least if we are wise, that Cervantes 
had a didactic object in Don Quixote. The artist leaves that to the 
writer of religious novels, orthodox or heretical, and knows that if he 
is true to his art, his art will be true to truth. It is not his part to tell 
us that A is B; he only portrays some scenes of the world’s life 
before us, and then we know with an unshakable conviction not only 
that A is B, but that C is D, and X is Y, and a great many things be- 
sides of which the poet never dreamt. The vision of the world in 
the mystery of art brings with it the knowledge of the world and of 
the true things that lie behind it. 

Thus the poet of Job created, but that which he created is 
strangely amorphous to us. We cannot place it in any of our divi- 
sions of literature ; it is not drama, nor lyric, nor epic ; it is not novel, 
nor essay, nor romance. But that it was poetry to him, of that we 
may be certain, and that its like was written before it, and its like was 
written after it, of that, too, we may be certain. Our ignorance of 
Hebrew literature is too colossal for us to dogmatize on possibilities 
or trace beginnings, but this is sure, that the soil which produced our 
fragment of Job produced many another fragment and many a com- 
pleted poem. Before that vanished past we stand as helpless as 
we should stand before the origin of our own English literature if, 
of all previous to the age of Elizabeth, only some few scenes of the 
Canterbury Tales had reached us. 

But this whole subject of the literary form of our book, its 
models and the ideals and ideas of the age in which it rose, is foreign 
to the present paper. My purpose was to give a suggestion as to 


the original Job legend and to trace some results that seemed to 
flow from it. 
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HE greater number of recent writers on the religion of ancient 
Israel ascribe the origin of monotheism to the flourishing 
period of prophecy. Moses, they hold, instituted a national religion 
of peculiar and high character, which, however, was not monotheistic. 
It sanctioned the worship in Israel of but one God, Jahveh, who was 
conceived to be a personal being, but not yet completely differen- 
tiated from nature. It ascribed very great power and wisdom to 
Jahveh ; but its unique excellence consisted in its attribution to him 
of ethical characteristics. Jahveh was the guardian of right, the 
punisher of wrong, the faithful, true, and beneficent superhuman 
king of his people. All this, however, does not constitute more than 
a high form of what may be called national henotheism. Beyond 
this Moses did not rise. Monotheism was the outcome of the con- 
flict between the prophets of the eighth century and the masses of 
the people, in which the former represent religious progress, the 
latter, conservative adherence to old ideas. The struggle was pre- 
cipitated by the prophets’ perception of grave national moral defects 
and political dangers, and issued in the recognition and enunciation 
by them of “ethical monotheism,” in contradistinction to the 
people’s ancient fundamentally unethical conception of Jahveh as 
their national God, who as such was bound to secure their safety and 
prosperity regardless of their moral character and actions.’ 

It is difficult to deal fairly with a theory which presents itself as 
the outcome of the most minute and thorough investigation now 
possible of a long course of historical movements and events remote 
in time and very imperfectly known. It can be adequately judged 
only by an equally minute consideration of all the data and the 
questions raised by them, which of course cannot be done in one 
short paper. But it may be feasible within brief compass to call 
renewed attention to objections to the theory, which if they cannot 


1Cf. especially Kuenen’s Hibsert Lectures, 1882, Lectures II and III. 
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definitively overthrow it and reinstate Moses in his former honors, 
shall at least show that the question cannot yet be regarded as finally 
closed. ‘There is danger just now that the cause of Moses shall be 
decided against him by default, especially among the younger theo- 
logical generation in this country. 

The strength of the theory lies in its constant appeal, open or 
covert, to natural historical evolution and progress. It disdains to 
entertain the old assumption of post-Mosaic apostasy and retrogres- 
sion. It seems to account for the rise of monotheism in a purely 
natural way, in the best known age of Hebrew history. Instead of 
referring it back to Moses, and seeking to account for his knowledge 
by theory or conjecture, it undertakes to make us see the very steps 
by which the prophets reached it. Moreover, the records of the 
preceding history, from the exodus to the eighth century, readily yield 
to an interpretation which demonstrates that even the most eminent 
servants of Jahveh conceived of him as only one national god among 
many. The modern mind, deeply imbued with the ideas of progress 
and evolution, is predisposed to accept these views almost without 
examination. The mere statement of them seems sufficient to estab- 
lish them. 

But closer consideration does not tend to strengthen this first im- 
pression. Before taking up the main point, the alleged origin of 
mcnotheism in the eighth century, let us glance at the treatment of 
the pre-prophetic ages by the exponents of this theory. The biblical 
records of these ages are regarded as equivocal and incapable of serv- 
ing as independent sources of history. They can only be construed 
in the light reflected on them by the better known period that came 
after them. How far this is true, we need not now inquire. It is at 
all events true that no period of any history can be fully understood 
out of its relations to what went before it or came after. It is, how- 
ever, more to the purpose to note the controlling principles that 
direct the interpretation of the records. The leading one is that of 
historical development or evolution. By this, rather than by what 
they say, the mental and spiritual “ horizon” of the Old Testament 
writers is determined ; and sometimes the horizon thus obtained is 
confidently made the sole criterion of the genuineness of passages, 
especially in the older prophets. The applicability of the principle of 
evolution, rightly apprehended and used, to Hebrew history, religious 
or political, cannot be questioned. But evolution is not necessarily 
progress, advance to higher, fuller truth. Even in physical nature, 
the coincidence of evolution and improvement is far from estab- 
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lished: in the region of human will and freedom it cannot for a 
moment be admitted. History is full of apostasies and retrograde 
movements. ‘They are evolutions, no doubt ; they grow out of ante- 
cedent tendencies and conditions ; but if any law is discoverable in 
them, it is that of action and reaction, of alternate growth and decay. 
Nor is development always set in motion and controlled by causes 
within the subject of it. Wholly external influences and forces play 
their part. No matter what the religion of the Israelites when they 
entered Canaan, it could not possibly, except by a miracle of utmost 
magnitude, escape more or less of transformation through the change 
in the people’s own condition, and through contact \ ith populations 
in many respects their superiors and cherishing divergent religious 
traditions. Take any form of Christianity, present or past: would it 
be possible to deduce from it the exact teaching of Christ as to his 
own person and mission, without previous careful elimination of 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, or Teutonic influences? Only the facts can 
prove whether a given period advanced or retrograded. And if the 
facts are few and in need of interpretation, they must be interpreted 
by a safer rule than any supposed law of constant progress. As 
regards Israel, no one who ascribes the substance of the decalogue 
to Moses can deny that the worship of the Phoenician Baal in the 
ninth century was in contravention of his teaching, as it certainly was 
a departure from the practice of the age before the division of the 
kingdom. There was apostasy in any case, whether Moses was 
henotheist or monotheist. 

Another prepossession which largely controls the construction put 
on pre-prophetic history, must be mentioned and protested against. 
It operates silently, and probably no writer is conscious of its pres- 
ence. It is the assumption that nothing is entitled to be called 
monotheism that does not explicitly seize all that is logically implied 
in monotheism,’ at least so far as the writing prophets analyzed it. 
Almost every religious or ethical utterance, deed, or practice, met 
with in earlier times, which falls or seems to fall below the level of 
the prophets, is regarded as evidence that monotheism had not yet 
emerged. And let it be noted that this is done in the face of the 
assumption that the attainment of monotheism led to such a recon- 


2 A single illustrative example from Smend’s AMtestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 
p- 114: ‘ How far Israel was from correct monotheism is shown by the degree of 
faith placed in man’s power to bless and curse. That meant that the individual 
(family, tribe, nation) could utilize its special relation to Jahveh or another 
superhuman being in favor of friends and to the injury of foes.” 
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struction of Israel’s previous history as should bring it into con- 
formity with the newly won truth (cf. Kuenen, Godsdienst, i. 384 ff.) ; 
from which one would naturally infer that the features now fastened 
on by the critics were not regarded by the prophet-historians who 
preserved them as radically inconsistent with their own theology. 
In this way, statements in the older historical Scriptures are made to 
testify to natiunal henotheism (and that too of a gross nature form), 
which do not necessarily involve such a conclusion. Such, for 
example, are a number of passages indicative of the great reverence 
paid the ark as the sanctuary of Jahveh, and the awful power ascribed 
to it (Num. x. 35; 1 Sam. iv. 3, 5; vi. 19 f.; 2 Sam. vi. 7; etc.). 
That the prophetae posteriores have advanced beyond this point, 
may be admitted, — cf. Jer. iii. 16, the only place in the prophetic 
books where the ark is so much as mentioned,— but it does not 
follow that in the elder time the ark was a veritable fetish. The 
tendency to localize the presence of God is not inconsistent with 
genuine monotheism. It constantly occurs in the most elevated 
‘forms of Christian thought and speech. The prophets themselves 
habitually regard Zion as Jahveh’s abode. Similar remarks apply to 
such words as these of David: “ Let not my blood fall to the ground 
far away from Jahveh’s face” (1 Sam. xxvi. 20). Here Jahveh is 
localized in the land of Canaan ; but nothing in the language justifies 
the inference that his power and presence are limited by its borders. 
The same localizing words are used in 2 Ki. xvii. 23, by a writer who 
certainly wrote after the Deuteronomist. Admitting that such phra- 
seology originated under polytheistic beliefs, it proves nothing as to 
its later use. The influence of tradition and habit in the retention 
of forms of speech which thought has perhaps ages before outgrown, 
should not be lost sight of. 

Many other passages are supposed to prove that anything like 
monotheism proper was unknown to the most eminent servants of 
Jahveh in the pre-prophetic period, but these may suffice to indicate 
the grounds for the present protest. It is more important to advert 
to two other features of real or supposed conformity of ancient 
Jahvism to other Semitic religions. One of these is the practice of 
human sacrifices. How extensively this practice prevailed in ancient 
Israel, I shall not now inquire. The only clear case in pre-prophetic 
history is that of Jephthah’s daughter. The way in which the ‘story 
is told leaves the impression that it was not an altogether unheard of, 
albeit by no means common, occurence. But are human sacrifices 

necessarily inconsistent with monotheism, assuming it to exist among 
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a rude people in a rude age? Certainly not in the mind of the 
writer of Gen. xxii., whose judgment on that point is worth more than 
that of modern critics. What was the underlying thought of the 
practice? First, that the Deity is the absolute owner of all his 
servants ; and secondly, that he is pleased with sacrifices offered to 
him in proportion to the value set upon them by the offerer. The 
question of one God or of many does not affect this reasoning. If it 
did, it would rather tend to enforce than to weaken its conclusion ; 
for the greater the Deity, the higher his right to man’s best service. 
That which ultimately made human sacrifices impossible in Israel 
was not monotheism as such, but the perception that what God 
requires is not sacrifices or gifts of any kind, but obedience to his 
ethical demands (cf. Mic. vi. 8). 

The other point is in some respects more difficult. It is that down 
to the time of the Deuteronomist and Jeremiah the real existence of 
other gods beside Jahveh was universally admitted in Israel, and that 
therefore monotheism had not yet been taught. The premiss can- 
not be denied.* It finds support even in the Ten Words, the kernel * 
of which I assume to be Mosaic. Not indeed in the opening 
declaration, “I am Jahveh, thy God”: the name Jahveh is, or was 
originally, not so much a proper name as a predicate, and is no more 
evidence of belief in other gods than the common use of “The 
Almighty ” is in English ; nor is “Thy God” more polytheistic than 
our hymn phrase, “God of our fathers.” But the first Word itself, 
“Thou shalt have no other God but me,” implies the existence of a 
class of beings called gods. Now, if the word “god,” from the time 
of Moses onward, always carried one and the same invariable import 
—implied the possession of the same definitely conceived complex 
of divine characteristics and powers ; and if it were also established 
that the prophets of the eighth century were the first to perceive that, 
in its proper sense, it was applicable only to Jahveh, the matter 
would be settled. The Jahveh of Moses would be a national god, 
the compeer of Kemosh and Milkom, possibly wiser and stronger, 
but not qualitatively different. The second of these hypotheses, 
however, —of which more anon, — cannot, I think, be accepted as 
truth ; can the first ? Is it not enough to reply that unquestionably 
monotheist prophets and psalmists frequently speak of other gods, 
and ‘occasionally challenge comparison of them with Jahveh? (Cf. 


8 Cf. Kénig, Hauptprobleme, p. 38 ff., and for a full statement of the facts, 
Baudissin, Semitische Religionsgeschichte, i. 47 ff. 
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Mic. vii. 18; Ex. xv. 11; Ps. Ixxxvi. 8). St. Paul in one and the 
same breath denies that there is any God but One and concedes 
that “there are gods many and lords many” (1 Cor. viii. 5). 
Heathen kings also (or, as many contend, angels) are styled ‘elohim 
and ‘elim (Ps. Ixxxii. 1; lvili. 2). Heroes and magnates are called 
"elim (Job xli. 17; 2 Ki. xxiv. 15). The late origin of passages in 
which this application of the words is found, does not weaken the 
inference from them. The sense in which they use the word ‘elohim 
must go back to remote antiquity; for its compass could not be 
enlarged after the rise of exclusive, monotheistic ideas. As a class 
designation, the word “god” must be looked upon as expressing 
nothing more than superiority or power of some sort over men as 
such. The writer of Deut. iv. 19 (cf. xxix. 25) speaks of sun, moon, 
and stars as gods ; yet asserts that Jahveh alone is God, showing that 
the word is elastic, and in itself indefinite. Moses might conceive of 
“Jahveh thy God” as absolutely sui generis, and yet add, “thou 
shalt have no other god but me,” without hinting or believing that 
such other gods did not actually exist. What he conceived them to 
be, supposing him to have reached the grand conception of one only 
God, as we sneak of God, is another and not easily answered question, 
which, however, need not here be considered. The term "Elohim 
in ancient Israel, like our phrase “The Supreme,” expressed re- 
lations, not ontological uniqueness; it represented feelings and 
emotions rather than any sharply defined idea. What is our own 
thought of God? When we have pushed reflection and analysis to 
their utmost capacity, are we any nearer to a completely true con- 
ception of God than the Israelites were? ‘True, we no longer speak 
or think of gods, and have taught even the uneducated not to do so. 
Our sense of logical consistency demands that the designation of a 
unique being be restricted to him, and shall not also be used in a 
broader sense. But we are not justified in measuring the import of 
the word *Z/ohim as used in ancient Israel by conceptions which we 
ourselves cannot clearly grasp, still less express in a single word. 

We turn now to the evolutionary explanation of the rise of mono- 
theism. The theory of Kuenen, who has expressed himself most 
fully and clearly on this important point, may be outlined as follows : 
The struggle in the Northern Kingdom between the foreign Baal cult, 
introduced by Jezebel, and the worship of Jahveh was specially im- 


* The spelling Sox for OX is probably intended to mark the common, non-sacred 
use of the word. Cf. Bathgen, Beitrage, p. 274; Brown, Hed. Lex., s. v. by. 
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portant because it distinctly raised the alternative, Jahveh or Baal, 
and thus led to inquiries concerning the nature of Jahveh, his char- 
acter, and the difference between him and other gods, out of which 
the higher Jahvism of the prophets of the succeeding century was 
born (Godsdienst, i. 360 f.). . The lengthy period of profound 
national depression and misery, that apparently set in during the 
reign of Jehu, and affected both kingdoms, — each in its own time 
and manner, — added urgency to these inquiries and reflections. 
Jahveh had ceased to champion his people ; why? His power could 
not be doubted ; why then did he not exert it? The endeavor to 
resolve this problem brought home to the thought and feelings of the 
prophets the qualitative difference between Jahveh and other gods. 
His spiritual nature and ethicai character became the prominent ele- 
ments in their conception of him, while the nature side of his being 
sank into the background. Herewith their idea of Jahveh began to 
develop in the direction of a spiritual monotheism (Godsdienst, i. 
367 ff.). In the consciousness of the prophets the central place in 
the idea of God was taken, not as previously by his might, but by his 
holiness. ‘From that moment it ceased to be a question of more or 
less between Jahveh and the other gods ; for now he stood not only 
above them, but in distinct opposition to them. If Jahveh the Holy 
One was God, if he was God as the Holy One, then the others were 
not. Ina word, the belief that Jahveh was the only God sprang out 
of the ethical conception of his being.” “The name ‘ethical mono- — 
theism’ describes better than any other the characteristics of their 
[the prophets’] point of view, for it not only expresses the character 
of the one God they worshipped, but also indicates the fountain 
whence their faith in him welled up” (Aiibdert Lectures, 1882, pp. 
127 and 133). 

Now, that struggles and experiences like those just spoken of 
might and did affect theological thought and feeling need not be 
doubted ; but do they explain the conversion of a limited, national 
deity, one among many, into the supreme universal ruler, beside 
whom there is none other? I think not. The theory depends on two 
distinctions which, it seems to me, do not bear examination. In the 
first place, I must agree with Konig (Haupiprobleme, p. 80), that the 
distinction between moral a/¢fributes, — ascribed to Jahveh from of 
old ( Godsdienst, i. 277 f.; cf. also p. 289), by the people as well as 
the prophets (Hibbert Lectures, p. 123),— and moral character, first 
ascribed to him by the writing prophets, is too tenuous to be seized 
and held fast. Kuenen himself, off his guard, obliterates it (Adder? 
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Lectures, p. 97, top). What are moral attributes but elements and 
indices of moral character? And if Jahveh always differed from 
mere nature gods in having moral attributes, why was not the mono- 
theistic inference arrived at long before the eighth century? Struggles 
and adversities such as finally led to it were not wanting in earlier 
ages. Is it not also incumbent upon the evolution theory to explain 
how the writing prophets of the eighth century attained their high 
appreciation of moral excellence while cotemporary priests, the 
expounders of Jahveh’s moral /orah, not to speak of the professional 
prophets and the mass of the people, were exemplars of moral dul- 
ness and perversity ? 

The other distinction is that made between nature gods and the 
concept of an ethical deity. What does it imply, and what is its 
value? The constant assumption underlying the whole theory is, that 
the nature gods are conceived of as simply material force centres, 
devoid of ethical qualities. The element of might is doubtless 
prominent, it might not be erroneous to say fundamental, in every 
conception of deity. The Semites, at all events, according to the 
still prevalent opinion of etymologists, gave expression to it in their 
generic word Z/ and its cognates. Yet, as Bathgen well points out 
(Beitriige, p. 264), their most widely diffused divine names, — Baal, 
Melek, Adon, — distinctly imply moral relations between the gods and 
men. But we need not restrict ourselves to the Semites. Did ever 
man bow before a god to whom he did not ascribe at least such and 
so much ethical character as he himself possessed or could conceive 
of? Ofcourse, I am not thinking of the merely formal worship of 
people who have outgrown ancient conceptions, without being able 
to replace them by higher ones, but of sincere, believing worship. 
What are nature gods? Not natural objects or forces as such, but 
the personal beings of whom they are the vehicles or manifestation. 
Not the sun, the moon, the stars, the spreading tree, the flowing 
fountain, but the glorious, beneficent or hurtful intelligences that 
live and move in them. Primitive man, however low his intellectual 
status, was not an absolute fool, to bow down to things known to be 
lifeless. The veriest fetishist who adores a stone, endows that stone 
with personality similar to his own, and by consequence with such 
ethical qualities as he himself possesses or feels that he ought to 
possess. No doubt nature gods often exercise their power in a way 
that to their worshippers seems arbitrary and capricious ; but the 
sense of sin and ill-desert, wanting in no ancient religion of which 
any considerable literary remains are extant, shows that they are con- 
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ceived as ethical beings. Nor is it conceivable that the prophets 
misapprehended the characteristics attributed by other nations to 
their gods, and thus compared Jahveh with the creations of their own 
imaginations. Having once attained to monotheism, they might (as 
in fact they did) declare the heathen gods to be nonentities, or 
identify them with their images. But while making the comparison 
that, according to the theory, issued in this attainment, they must have 
believed in the reality of those gods as living, personal beings, and 
consequently in their possession of ethical characteristics. It follows 
that the comparison of Jahveh as an ethical deity with the nature 
gods of other nations could never lead to a qualitative differentiation 
between them. It might demonstrate Jahveh’s superexcellence, but 
not his sole divinity. 

The unsatisfactory character of the explanation how the prophets 
reached monotheism goes far to discredit the alleged fact ; for apart 
from the theory of evolution and its influence on the interpretation of 
the historical books, there is no other evidence to support it. We 
search the prophetic writings in vain for traces of consciousness of 
the mighty change alleged to be going on. There is no enthusiastic 
absorption in a new conception— one of such supreme import !— 
no ceaseless iteration, explication, or defence of it. No change of 
thought was ever urged on a people in a manner so unconscious. 
The Deuteronomist, when legislating against the damoth and in favor 
of cult centralization, actually grows wearisome through repetition. 
And yet, according to the development theory, he was no more at 
variance with the popular thought than were the originators of 
monotheism. If the prophets changed the people’s ancient territorial 
god, who differed from other gods chiefly in having certain ethical 
attributes (the nature and effect of which do not clearly appear), into 
’ a sole universal God, of severe moral character, and sternly demand- 
ing conformity to himself in life and action, the struggle between 
prophets and people, of which we are told, could not fail to arise. 
And that there was a struggle is very evident ; but it is not such as we 
are led to expect. The prophets never argue for the uniqueness and 
universal supremacy of Jahveh. They simply take it for granted. 
It is implied in numerous passages concerning foreign nations — not 
only in those that denounce punishment against them, but also in 
such as make them the subjects of providential government (cf. Amos 
ix. 7). The struggle that appears is the everlasting struggle between 
the preachers of righteousness and people bent on wickedness. The 
magnates are charged with drunkenness, luxury, and political intrigues ; 
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the rich with rapacity and oppression toward the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan ; judges with respect of persons and bribe-taking ; priests 
with neglecting to teach the knowledge of God, right, and duty, and 
exalting the forms of religion, which yield them profit, at the expense 
of its spirit ; prophets with seeking their own interest and persecuting 
those who refuse to serve them ; traders with overreaching and fraud- 
ulent dealings ; society generally is regarded as honeycombed with 
insincerity, dishonesty, and corruption. Such are the themes to 
which the prophets of the eighth century unweariedly return. True, 
they also denounce the worship of false gods and idols; but it is 
chiefly, if not solely, by way of emphasizing their one comprehensive 
accusation, of which all the others are but specifications, that Israel 
is faithless to its God, to whom nevertheless it looks for prosperity 
within and safety from foreign foes; whom it worships with great 
outward pomp and ceremony, but whom in heart and life it has 
forsaken and turned away from. Nowhere do we meet with even a 
verse that would lead us to suspect that the prophets are preaching a 
new truth, or that the people are refusing to advance and improve 
upon what their fathers taught them. The prophets look back to the 
age of David as religiously preéminent as well as politically prosper- 
ous. When the Hebrew asks, What does jahveh require of me? 
the answer, fairly interpreted, is, Only what thou hast a/ways® been 
taught: to do right, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 

The way has thus been cleared for a fairer estimate of the evidence 
that monotheism does not date from the eighth century, but goes 
back to the time of Moses, than many critics accord to it. It is 
mainly traditional. Our written historical sources, with the exception 
of a few fragments incorporated in later documents, originated 
centuries after Moses, and for the earlier ages are themselves based 
on oral tradition. But this does not destroy their value. To be 
sure, it is now almost as common to contemn tradition the moment 
it does not fall in with the dogmas of the youthful and very precari- 
ously built up “science of anthropology,” as it was formerly, when 
sheltered under the egis of infallible inspiration, to trust it too 
implicitly. Neither of these attitudes is maintainable. No national 
tradition, ancient or modern, written or unwritten, is above criticism. 


5 Cf. Amos ix. 11; Hos. iii. 5 (both rejected by some, but without good reason) ; 
Is, ix. 7; xi. 1; Mic. v. 2. 

6 Mic. vi. 8. This “always” rests not only on the tense of the verb, but also 
on the meaning of mishpat, as time-honored, gradually built up jus or Recht. 
Cf. Bantsch, Bundesbuch, p. 29 ff. 
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Even the “ Monroe doctrine,” scarcely more than three generations 
old, and ascertainable from authentic documents, is as frequently 
distorted as correctly stated. But while tradition idealizes, magnifies, 
misplaces, fills up gaps, and invents details, it does not create out of 
nothing. It starts with facts; and it is the critic’s business to 
disinter those facts out of the accretions that envelop them. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the oral tradition of ages practically 
unacquainted with any other means of preserving knowledge, busying 
itself with the great matters of religion and national history, and 
especially the tradition of conservative Orientals, always slow to 
accept innovations, is not to be compared with the popular tale- 
telling of more pliable times and peoples. As to the grand outlines 
of predeuteronomic ¢endenz/os Hebrew tradition concerning historic 
times, the burden of proof lies with its impugners. There is no 
rational call to prove that Israel was settled and oppressed in Egypt ; 
it is for those who question it to prove that they were not. Neither 
are we under obligation to demonstrate the correctness of tradition 
when it treats monotheism as the established religion of Israel from 
the exodus onward. Its later origin must be accounted for and 
proven by those who assert it. 

The later Deuteronomic and Priestly forms of tradition present 
Moses predominantly as civil and religious lawgiver. That this view 
was not a new invention, however, is sufficiently evident from the 
writings of J and E, who likewise attribute to him collections of laws, 
although much simpler and less voluminous ones. The truth at the 
base of the tradition cannot be gainsaid. The national organizer 
and head of formerly nomade tribes must be a lawgiver, whether he 
approves or modifies what has previously obtained, adds to it by 
judicial decisions, or replaces it by new enactments. But the earlier 
time did not emphasize this phase of Moses’ work. Not only, as just 
remarked, is the legislative element in J and E comparatively small, 
but it is introduced for the sake of the relation between Jahveh and 
Israel conditioned by it. The narrative portions of these writings 
depict Moses as the mediator of Jahveh’s self-manifestation, the 
interpreter of his disposition toward Israel, the organ of his commu- 
nications—in a word, the peerless prophet (cf. Num. xii. 6 ff.). 
This is also the light in which Hosea and Micah regard him. Bya 
prophet Jahveh brought Israel out of Egypt (Hos. xii. 14). Micah 
refers to him as the divinely sent guide and leader of Israel out of 
Egypt and through the desert (vi. 4; cf. Jer. ii. 6). The Deuterono- 
mist himself represents him as the prototype of the succeeding line 
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of prophets (Deut. xviii. 15 ff.). The two characters, lawgiver and 
prophet, are not at all incongruous according to Semitic modes of 
thought. All Semitic communities rest on religious foundations — 
have the character, more or less thoroughly, of theocracies. The 
lawgiver of such communities must be the mouthpiece of Deity ; 
and the represertative of Deity is ¢pso facto a lawgiver. That later 
ages thought of Moses chiefly in the latter character, resulted from 
the growing importance attached to the formal purity of the national 
cult. But that itselt shows that it was only another form of the 
earlier conception of him as prophet, religious teacher. Israel 
presents the spectacle so rare, perhaps altogether singular, in history, 
of a nation born in a day, in more than a mere governmental sense. 
The first requisite in the leader of the hour was the power to enlist 
and direct the religious instinct of the people. Were Israelitish 
tradition utterly silent on the point, the assumption that Moses was 
the teacher of some form of national religion would nevertheless be 
unavoidable. But tradition implies in addition to this that the 
religion he taught was the same ethical, spiritual, exclusive, and 
therefore essentially monotheistic religion with which they who 
transmit the information were acquainted. For they know of no 
other. Their Jahveh is the Jahveh of Moses. ‘Through all her 
history, so far as we have any means of tracing it, Israel regarded 
the Desert of Sinai as the birthplace of her national life and religion. 

Thus far the general purport of tradition. But this is buttressed by 
two special traditions of great significance. One is that the name 
Jahveh was first made known to Moses (Ex. iii. 13-15). This 
tradition makes its earliest appearance in E ; but the apparent allu- 
sions to it in Hosea (xii. 10; xiii. 4) and Ezekiel (xx. 5), the avoid- 
ance of the name in Job, the writer of which transports himself into 
the patriarchal age, and the wholly unstudied and undefended 
language of P in Ex. vi. 2, 3, establish its character as a generally 
current tradition. The use of the name Jahveh by J in pre-Mosaic 
narratives is readily explainable as conformity to the popular usage 
of his day. The notice in Gen. iv. 26 does not militate against this 
hypothesis (cf. Dillmann i” /oc.). Nor is there any good ground for 
doubting the tradition. Nearly every Semitic language and literature, 
as also the Egyptian—not to speak of sundry incursions into the 
Aryan domain, — have been searched for the original of the name 
Jahveh ; but not one of the many explanations proposed is one half 
as simple, probable, and satisfactory as that of the native tradition. 
No doubt, Moses appeared as the messenger of the God of the 
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fathers of a part of his people; but he named that God Jahveh, 
partly, we may believe, to facilitate the acceptance of him by all of 
the more or less heterogeneous elements of the entire people of the 
exodus, partly and more especially to furnish an index to his nature 
and character (Ex. iii. 14 ; cf. Gen. ii. 19 f.). What sense he attached 
to it cannot now be fully and definitely ascertained. With Dillmann 
(on Exodus, p. 33) I hold that the name is derived from the Kal 
(not the Hiphil) form of the verb ¢ de, and signifies ‘ He who is, the 
existent, the living one.’ It may be that “no Semitic deity was ever 
originally named after so abstract a conception ” (Delitzsch, Paradies, 
161) ; but in the absence of namings under anything like parallel 
circumstances, this carries no weight. ‘The name implies previous 
reflection, no doubt; but not of such a nature as to be beyond a 
Moses. It is not to be interpreted as a declaration of absolute exist- 
ence — aseity, nor of any other metaphysical attribute. It is not 
even necessary to suppose that the people were taught to find in it a 
contrast of Jahveh with other gods as non-existent. It views Jahveh 
in his relation to Israel, and describes him as essentially being, life, 
and therefore (being God) possessed of all-sufficient power, in 
contrast with human transitoriness and weakness. It may have 
meant more ; and if the writer of Ex. iii. 13, 14 accurately represents 
the thought of Moses, it did mean more. It expressed the unsearch- 
able nature of God and the unchangeable constancy of his character, 
the same from generation to generation. But circumscribe its signifi- 
cation within the narrowest possible limits, it is still a most remark- 
able name. Even more remarkable for its wealth of latent suggestion 
than for what it directly expresses. Jahveh is not merely a Superior, 
Proprietor, King, Lord ; not any one manifestation of existence, as 
fire, light, wind, rain. He is all that thought can conceive him to be 
— existence itself. 

The other supporting tradition is that which represents Jahveh as 
having entered into a covenant with Israel on their leaving Egypt, or 
at Sinai-Horeb. Jahveh condescended to be Israel’s God, and Israel 
engaged to observe Jahveh’s statutes and ordinances. From the 
time of the Deuteronomist and Jeremiah this representation is very 
common. It is even projected into the future. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Deutero-Isaiah promise that Jahveh will replace the old cove- 
nant, annulled through Israel’s faithlessness, by a new one, the 
requirements of which he will write in their hearts, not as of old on 
tablets of stone. How deeply rooted this conception was in later 
Jewish thought, may be inferred from its reappearance, both as his- 
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tory and as promise, in the New Testament. The pre-deuteronomic 
writings afford fewer traces of it. Yet it is vouched for by Hosea 
among the prophets of the eighth century,’ by the probably consider- 
ably older writer of the Elijah history (1 Ki. xix. 14), and by 
E and J in their accounts of the covenant-making itself.® It is 
also implied in one of the older names of the sacred ark, 
“the ark of the covenant.” Moreover, the nature of the tradition 
establishes its own authenticity. The conception it embodies is 
unique. No other ancient nation conceived of the origin of its 
relation to its god in this peculiar way.® The covenant idea, 
therefore, could not arise by the adoption of an elsewhere cur- 
rent conception. And what could suggest it as a mere figure of 
speech, and give it such powerful hold on the national mind, it is 
not easy to divine. Was it derived from the marriage figure — Jah- 
veh the husband, Israel the wife? But that figure is not met with 
until after the covenant idea has already appeared, nor is its inde- 
pendent origin more self-evident. On the other hand, the covenant, 
considered as a real historical transaction, is precisely what the cir- 
cumstances of Israel’s national origin called for, just as they called for 


7 Hos. viii. 1; vi. 7.. Smend (Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, p. 299, n.), 
referring to Wellhausen’s Prolegomena’, p. 436f., says, Hosea in vi. 7 finds 
that Israel’s disobedience toward Jahveh may be “compared with covenant 
breaking.” Therefore, Smend says, one must agree with Wellhausen when he 
declares viii. 1 to be interpolated. The Prolegomena I have not at hand at the 
moment, but in the 5th He/t of his Skizzen, 1893, Wellhausen adopts the emen- 
dation B'N835 in vi. 7, and finds an unknown Jcality indicated. This eliminates 
the idea of comparison, which in the turn given to it in Smend’s words is already 
excluded by the following clause, even as the text stands. As for viii. 1 Well- 
hausen retains it, and only finds its opening clause textually corrupt. — It is true, 
Hosea does not define the covenant; but his image of the marriage of Jahveh 
with Israel leaves no reasonable doubt that he refers to the covenant entered into 
in the desert (cf. ix. 10; xiii. 4, 5; xi. I, 3). 

8 Ex. xxiv. 7, 8; xxxiv. 10, 27, 28. The analysis is disputed. It is possible 
that these passages represent but one writer, who in that case is certainly J, the 
elder. 

®The prohibition (Ex. xxiii. 32), “Thou shalt not make a covenant in favor 
of them [the Canaanite nations] and their gods,” does not contemplate leagues 
of a parallel kind. The covenant in such cases was made with the nation and 
only indirectly with its god. Cf. Valeton on the passage, especially on the con- 
struction M™S M75, and its implication, in ZA 7 W. 1892, p. 229.— Baal-berith 
was not a Baal with whom a covenant had been made, but who watched over a 
covenant made between men. 

10 W. R. Smith’s explanation (Prophets of Israel, p. 168, cf. Smend, p. 189) is 
to my mind more ingenious than satisfactory. 
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a new divine name. The absence of ancient, slowly formed and 
strengthened relations between a number of separate tribes, some of 
them but distantly cognate, if at all ; and between them all and a com- 
mon deity, without which national existence was impossible, could 
only be supplied by a solemn league and covenant. There is therefore 
good reason to accept the tradition as authentic, and as such it lends 
powerful support to the general Israelite belief that Moses was the 
teacher of the one and only form of Jahvism of which they knew 
anything. 

Tradition thus furnishes a comparative answer to the query, What 
was the theology of Moses? which however it is not easy to translate 
into positive terms. For what was the theology of Israel as expressed 
most fully by the prophets? It is difficult indeed for the modern 
Western mind to seize and reproduce it. The utterances of the 
prophets contain or imply, and their silences suggest, much that our 
wider knowledge, metaphysical principles, and more rigorous dis- 
cursive thought-processes find untenable. The best we can do is to 
say that it was practical monotheism, which had by no means thought 
out all the elements contained in or combined with it. Spiritually 
and ethically all-sufficient, it was philosophically crude and defective. 
In one respect it had advanced or was advancing beyond the Mosaic 
institutes. The one true God of Israel was seen to be also the only 
God and Ruler of all mankind. Apart from this the monotheism of 
Moses was probably fully as high and perfect as that of the eighth 
century. True, he recognized the existence of other gods. But the 
very work he undertook may be taken as evidence of his real and high 
monotheism. The greatness and power of a god manifested itself in 
the greatness and power of his people. Measured by that rule, what 
comparison could there be between the gods of mighty Egypt and 
those of the enslaved clans! He who dared the liberating conflict 
with them must have felt absolutely certain that his God was god ina 
sense that applied to none other. The name Jahveh testifies to the 
same conviction. All other gods could only be of an inferior order, 
ruling by Jahveh’s sufferance, sovereign only so far as he ordained (cf. 
Deut. iv. ry ; xxix. 25), and therefore not to be worshipped in Israel. 

That the Mosaic conception of God as unique in his being, unap- 
proachable in the purity and grandeur of his ethical character, and 
consequently exclusive in his claims, could not at once be thoroughly 
appropriated by the mass of the people; that it suffered frequent 
eclipses in a land which was its only home, and yet whose every hill 
almost lured to a disregard of it ; that, in fact, it became the national 
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conception only by a species of natural selection, after the nation 
had really ceased to exist —all this is not greatly to be wondered at, 
but must not now detain us. It is more pertinent to ask how Moses 
came in possession of it. The answer, oz what I conceive to be the 
answer, can be but briefly outlined. Bathgen, in his Beitrage zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 253 ff., has from. genuinely histor- 
ical data made it highly probable that in prehistoric time the relig- 
ion of the Semites was neither ordinary polytheism nor monotheism, 
but what he terms monism. While it recognized more gods than 
one, it regarded them all as manifestations, more or less partial, of 
one sole entity, which it named // (£7). J/ is found separately or in 
composition in personal names, in all Semitic tongues, and is the 
oldest known Semitic word for deity. Like our word God it is an 
appellative. Its use as the proper name of a particular god is 
secondary, and occurs only in isolated instances among Himyarites, 
Babylonians," and Phoenicians. The conception called up by the 
word // was no doubt vague and misty. It lacked concreteness and 
définite personality. Yet it was assuredly not pantheistic ; for in the 
Semitic religions, unlike the Egyptian, the sensuous nature element 
or object connected with the gods, is always secondary — symbolic 
not material. // was “the oldest and the highest God, but precisely 
as such beyond the grasp and apprehension of the mind.” Never- 
theless, the idea of him, defective as it was, carried plurality back to 
unity. 

Among the great Semitic nations, as we know them in history, this 
conception was greatly obscured, if not entirely lost. But among the 
simpler and more conservative nomade tribes it probably survived 
and influenced thinking much longer, at least in spiritually élite fam- 
ilies. None of the smaller nations have that innumerable multitude 
of gods found among Babylonians, Assyrians, and Phoenicians. 
Among Israel’s ancestors, the multiplying process never went so far 
as to produce a single goddess, or even the word goddess. Israel’s 
tradition however retains the memory of such names as El ‘Eljon 
(Melchizedek’s God), El Shaddai, El ‘Olam, El Elohe Israel, and 
El Bethel, all of which show the one II in various distinct personal 
forms. Similar ideas may be safely ascribed to Jethro and his clan. 
Moses, then, set out from monism, the advance from which to mono- 


11 J let this stand, as it only reports what Bathgen states, p. 280. But Prof. 
Lyon does not hesitate to say in a manuscript note: “I do not believe that /7 
ever occurs as a proper name in Assyrian- Babylonian.” 
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theism seems not only easy, but logically necessary. Yet it is cer- 
tain that none but Israel, whether through Moses or the prophets, 
ever made the transition. Why was it riot made by the Phcenicians, 
Babylonians, or Assyrians? Israel’s religious genius? That is an 
unknown quantity with which Israel’s history does little to make us 
acquainted. Specially favorable circumstances? It would be diffi- 
cult to point out wherein these consisted for either Moses or the 
prophets. If I do not greatly err, the development theory here 
meets a problem which it cannot solve, because it admits only 
natural growth, whereas here the principle of divine efficacy acting 
directly on the spirit of man furnishes the only rational explanation. 
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A Query respecting the Translation of 1 Cor. 
XV. 42-44. 


PROF. C. M. MEAD. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HAT the New Testament gives no warrant for the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the flesh, is clear enough from the absence 
of any such expression in it, and from Paul’s positive declaration in 
1 Cor. xv. 50. It is not quite so clear whether it favors the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the Jody. Most of the passages bearing upon 
the subject are indecisive on the point in question; the Jerson is 
commonly that which is said to be raised ; as, ¢.g., John vi. 54, “I 
will raise Aim up at the last day.” In two instances, however, Paul 
seems to indicate his belief in a raising of the body — Rom. viii. 11 
and Phil. iii. 21. “In the first of these passages the prominent 
thought, as the context shows, is concerning ethical transformation ; 
but the declaration that our “ mortal bodies” are to be “quickened” 
seems to point to the final resurrection. In the second, where it is 
said that the body of our humiliation is to be “ fashioned anew” and 
conformed to the body of Christ’s glory, the reference to the resur- 
rection is unmistakable. And the inference from it may seem to be 
warranted, if not necessary, that Paul held to the raising of the 
identical body which dies and is buried. 

But these allusions to the topic are incidental. Whether they are 
to be taken in all the strictness of their apparent meaning, may well 
be made to depend on that portion of Paul’s writings (1 Cor. xv.) in 
which he expressly treats the subject. But here, too, according to 
the English version (both A. V. and R. V.), the opinion that the 
earthly body is to be raised seems to be unequivocally expressed in 
xv. 42-44. The pronoun “it” in these verses, though there is no 
antecedent in the context to which it can be referred, yet, as the 
verses read in our Bible, can be understood of nothing else than the 
natural body; and the declaration, “ it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body,” is an explicit affirmation of the identity of 
the two bodies. Whether, however, Paul meant to make such an 
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affirmation is to be determined by the decision of the question 
whether verses 42-44 are correctly translated. That the translation 
is misleading may be easily shown by two considerations. 

(1) At the outset of his reply to the caviler (verse 37) Paul insists 
that, as is illustrated by the case of the seed and the plant, what is 
buried in the ground is zo¢ the same as that which springs from it. 
Difference, rather than sameness, is what he emphasizes as regards 
the natural and the spiritual body. To be sure, some sort of relation 
between the two is assumed, just as there is a relation between the 
seed and the plant. The seed dies and decays and mingles with the 
earth. If any of it reappears in the plant, it is the infinitesimal 
impalpable vital germ. What is the analogous germ in the human 
being ? According to Paul’s conception, beyond a doubt, it is the 
human sow/, which inhabits and animates “the earthly house of our 
tabernacle’’ here, but in the future life is to be invested with “a 
building from God” (2 Cor. v. 1). In other words, the identity 
between the present and the future body consists simply in the fact 
that it is the same personal spirit which dwells in the two. With this 
conception it is not strange that Paul should sometimes speak as if 
the resurrection involved a transformation of the earthly body. Ac- 
cordingly in Phil. iii. 21, where probably, as in 1 Thess. iv. 17, 
reference is made to those who are alive at Christ’s coming, and 
where the body is said to be “ fashioned anew,” the meaning is the 
same as in 1 Cor. xv. 51, where it is said, with reference to the same 
event, “ we shall be changed.” 

(2) More decisive still is the fact that the pronoun “it” in verses 
42-44 is entirely unwarranted. It is unintelligible unless it refers to 
the natural body ; yet such an antecedent for it is not to be found 
without going back to verse 35 ; and even there the “ body” spoken 
of is the future, not the present, one. The simple fact is that at first 
the Greek verb has zo subject; and, as the preceding context supplies 
none, we must regard the subject as indefinite. It is true that Paul 
does certainly have the body in mind as he here speaks of sowing 
and raising ; but what he says is simply ozeipera, “there is sown” ; 
and in verse 44, where o@pa is expressed, no one would ever think, 
except for the biasing effect of the preceding translation, of rendering 
the clauses otherwise than: “there is sown a natural body, there is 
raised a spiritual body ” — which gives us manifestly a different con- 
ception from that of the English version, which makes o@ya a predi- 
cate nominative instead of the subject of the verb, and, by supplying 
the definite pronoun “‘it,’”’ involves a positive affirmation that the 
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same thing which is sown is afterwards raised. Paul makes here no 
such statement. He simply tells us that one kind of body is sown, 
and another kind is raised. In verses 42 and 43, where no subject 
is expressed, one may, if he please, supply c@pa from verse 44; but 
then the result simply is that we get the affirmation, “4 body is sown 
in corruption ; @ body is raised in incorruption.” This in no way 
implies that the identical body which is sown is also raised: Thus 
we see that these three verses which, as given in the English Bible, 
explicitly affirm the raising of the buried body, really make no such 
affirmation at all. How they should be translated so as to preserve 
the indefiniteness of the original, is not so clear. If, like the Greek, 
Latin, German, and other languages, the English would allow us 
simply to use the passive verb without expressing any subject, the 
case would be simple. As it is, we must choose between reading 
“A body is sown .. . a body is raised,” and, “There is a sowing 
. . . there is a raising.” 


XUM 
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The Colophon at Isa. xxxviii. 8 in the 
Peshitta Version. 


PROF. JOHN BINNEY. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


HE text of the Syriac version of the Old Testament contains a 

certain number of insertions, mostly in the way of headings 
to sections, or short notes for the guidance of the reader. They 
correspond on a small scale with the headings to the chapters 
inserted in the A. V. There are not very many of them, and while 
sometimes interesting, they rarely possess any critical or exegetical 
value. There is, however, one such insertion in the text of Isaiah to 
which I wish to call the attention of the Society, because it seems to 
me at least possible that it may have an important bearing on the 
history of the criticism of the book. This is a point on which I 
particularly desire to have the judgment of scholars. 

The Syriac text of Isaiah is particularly free from insertions of the 
kind of which I have spoken. In the whole book there are but four, 
in addition to the colophon, “end of the Book of Isaiah,” which 
follows Ixvi. Three of these are headings of the common sort. 
At xxxiv. 1, the words NJ"TT N™NMS, ‘the place of judgment,’ are 
prefixed to the prophecy of Jahweh’s judgment upon Edom. At 
xlii. 10, the title NSW SAMIWN, ‘the hymn of Isaiah,’ introduces 
the world’s song of praise for the coming of the Lord. At xxxv. 2 is 
a longer insertion: SMS NBII AMT RMIT MUD mv 
2775 PAD) NPD XMNT ‘End of the first half. Warning and 
encouragement to the weak that the redeemer shall come and 
redeem them.’ This is obviously intended to mark a division of 
the book at this point into two portions almost exactly equal in 
extent ; while the latter part of the note introduces the prophecy, 
‘Strengthen ye the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees.” 

The fourth insertion in Isaiah is of a different character. Here, 
at xxxviii. 8, after the account of the recession of the shadow on the 
dial of Ahaz, are the words "DWN DOW, ‘Finis Esaiae’ Then 
follows, as in the Hebrew text, the title, “The writing of Hezekiah, 
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king of Judah, when he had been sick, and was recovered of his 
sickness.” It will be remembered that this part of Isaiah (xxxvi.— 

xxxix.) is an extract from xviii-xx. of the 2d Book of Kings. 

On turning to the parallel passage, 2 Ki. xx. 11, in the Syriac, we 

find that the note X"SWN DOW does not occur there. It is an 

insertion in the Syriac text of Isaiah and not of Kings. The question 

is, What was it intended to mark? 

The only note just like this which I have found in the Syriac Old 
Testament occurs at 2 Ki. xiii. 21, where we find the words now 
pwrdx, ‘The end of Elisha,’ inserted after the account of the raising 
of a dead man to life by touching Elisha’s bones. This obviously 
marks the end of the history of Elisha, and answers to a title pre- 
viously inserted at 1 Ki. xvi. 28, at the beginning of the history 
of the reign of Ahab, ISAS pubs) a5) om, ‘Elijah the 
prophet and Elisha became known’ (or flourished). The note at 
Isa. xxxviii. 8 cannot, I think, be explained in this way, as marking the. 
end of an episode in the narrative. The few personal allusions to 
the prophet Isaiah which have preceded, dq not constitute a history ; 
and again, what personal history there is, is continued immediately 
by the mention of the prophet at the end of xxxviii., and through 
xxxix. To my mind the note, N"SWN n5w has all the appearance 
of a distinct colophon, and denotes that in the judgment of the scribe 
who wrote it, the Book of Isaiah ended here. Colophons of this sort 
are inserted at the end of nearly every book in the Syriac Old Testa- 
ment. They are generally rather fuller than this. Thus, at Isa. 
Ixvi. 14, we have, ‘End of the Book of Isaiah’ ; after Hosea, ‘End of 
Hosea the prophet’; after Zechariah, ‘End of the prophecy of 
Zechariah the prophet’; and so forth. The colophon to Joel, how- 
ever, is simply, Sey o , ‘The end of Joel’ ;— exactly the same 
phrase as is found at Isa. xxxviii. 8. 

But if the note at Isa. xxxviii. 8 is a colophon, why should it have 
been inserted just at this place, right in the middle of the illustrative 
extracts from the Book of Kings? The only explanation which'I can 
suggest is that at one time the Book of Isaiah did end just here, and 
that the passages which follow, and which are no integral part of the 
text, were subsequently added. Just as the colophon at the end of 
Lev. xxvi. shows that xxvii. was a later addition; and as the 
colophon at the end of Jer. li. shows that lii. was a later addition ; 
so the note in the Syriac text at Isa; xxxviii. 8 shows that all which 
follows it was originally no part of the Book of Isaiah. The book 
grew, first by the addition of the poem attributed to Hezekiah 
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which forms the rest of xxxviii.; then by the extraction from the 
Book of Kings of the embassy of Merodach Baladan, which forms 
xxxix.; and finally by the inclusion of the entirely distinct book of 
the anonymous prophet, the Great Unknown, which fills xl.—Ixvi. 
If I am right in thus regarding this Syriac note in Isaiah as a 
colophon, and in my inference. as to its significance, then we have 
here a fact of obvious importance for the history of criticism. So far 
as I know, the earliest allusion that has been found to the dual 
authorship of the Book of Isaiah occurs in the commentary of Aben 
Ezra written in the twelfth century. The date of the Syriac Peshitta 
version of the Old Testament, as given by Wright, in his A/szory of 
Syriac Literature, is the second century a.D. Here then, a thousand 
years before Aben Ezra, we have the Syriac translator recording that 
the Book of Isaiah was marked as ending at xxxviii. 8. No Syriac 
translator in the second century, whether Jew or Christian, could 
-have inserted-such a note of his own mind. The higher criticism 
was not yet born, to raise questions of authorship and perplex the 
common mind “with fear of change.” All the same, there is the 
note in the Syriac version; and I can see no way of accounting for 
it, unless the Syriac translator found it in the Hebrew text, which he 
has always faithfully followed. To him such a note must have been 
unintelligible ; yet he has preserved it. That it should very early 
have fallen out of the Masoretic text, and that it should not appear 
in any other ancient version, is very easily accounted for. But its 
existence in the Syriac text is not, to my mind, accounted for, unless 
it came from the hand of an early scribe of the Hebrew original, and 
was intended to mark the limit of the book of the prophet Isaiah as 
first published. 
I put forth this view with great diffidence, desiring to have the 
judgment of scholars more familiar with ancient versions, and more 
practised in criticism. 
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The Servant of Jahveh. 


WILLIAM HENRY COBB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


UESTIONS of authorship and date are outside the scope of 
this article, which examines rather the content of the phrase 

in the title. We must distinguish further }ztween the homileti- 
cal value of that phrase and its exegetical import ; the former may 
be of greater worth, but is at present irrelevant. As Dr. A. B. 
Davidson remarks, to interpret a prophet (in the sense here meant) 
you must think yourself back into his age, not bring him forward into 
your age. But even when the inquiry is restricted to the meaning of 
our phrase in its biblical connections, we are still far from finding 
unanimity among those best qualified to speak. The topic was well 
treated in this JourNAL by Dr. Stebbins just ten years ago;! but 
since that time, while the literature of the subject has greatly 
increased, the tendency is rather to diversity than unity. Among the 
contributions of the last decade are the commeniaries of Bredenkamp 
(1887), Orelli (1887), Delitzsch in his final edition (1889), Duhm 
(1892), and Douglas (1895) ; the General Introductions of Cornill 
(1891, 1893) and Driver (1891, 1894) and the Special Introduction of 
Cheyne (1895) ; works on Messianic Prophecy by Briggs (1886) and 
Riehm (1885, 1891) ; Histories of Israel by Stade (1888) and Well- 
hausen (1894); Schultz (1885, 1892) and Smend (1893) on Old 
Testament Religion ; George Adam Smith’s Exposition (1890); and 
monographs on the Servant by Forbes (1890), Giesebrecht (in his 
Beitrige, 1890), and Ley (1893). The variety of opinions in these 
works leaves the door open for fresh researches, and repeated 
attempts to obtain light on the problems connected with the theme. 

Exegesis, like other sciences, is too much inclined to narrow its 
technical terms. When the phrase ‘the Servant of Jahveh’ is pro- 
nounced, one thinks instinctively of a few passages in the book of 


1 In the volume for 1884, which was much delayed. Dr. Stebbins’s paper was 
read before the Society in June, 1885. 
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Isaiah, occurring in chapters xlii., xlix., and liii. But underlying the 
whole discussion of their meaning is the half-forgotten fact that this 
expression is of very frequent occurrence and of very diverse use 
throughout the Old ‘‘estament. I_do not include the more general 
term ‘Servant of God.’ Nor do I take into account the large 
number of passages in which the speaker addresses Jahveh with the 
formula ‘thy servant,’ since this customary phrase of respect or 
reverence is practically equivalent to the first personal pronoun, and 
leaves the implied relation open to question. 

Limiting the investigation by these omissions, we note first that 
M1" IS is a term which may be properly applied to any one who 
serves Jahveh. While this observation has been made by many who 
have treated the subject, it is but seldom that its natural corollary is 
impressed upon the mind ; namely, that we can feel no certainty, 
when this phrase is used repeatedly by a given writer, that he always 
has in mind the same object.? A general statement is of little force 
here ; we must come into contact with the actual usage of the 
biblical writers. 

Moses is the Servant of Jahveh (Jos. i. 1), but so is Joshua in the 
same book (xxiv. 29). The expression is used in each case in 
relating the death of the person spoken of, as we say at a funeral, 
‘Servant of God, well done.’ One who might hear that epithet for 
the first time on such an occasion would have no call to infer that the 
subject of the obituary had an exclusive right to it. Certainly there 
is no such exclusiveness in the Old Testament. Caleb is so nemed 
(Num. xiv. 24), also Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 9), David (2 Sam. vii. 5), 
Ahijah (1 Kings xiv. 18), Elijah (2 Kings ix. 36), Jonah (2 Kings 
xiv. 25), Isaiah (isa. xx. 3), Eliakim (Isa. xxii. 20), Job (Job i. 8), 
and Zerubbabel (Hag. ii. 23). 

It is no objection to this statement that in most of these references 
the personal pronoun occurs instead of the full form, ‘ the Servant of 
Jahveh.’ The case is quite different from ‘thy servant’ =I; for 
when Jahveh is the speaker and calls any one ‘ my servant,’ the testi- 
mony is the clearest possible. In fact, this is the precise expression 
(not, ‘the Servant of Jahveh’) in the classic passages, Isa. xlii., xlix., liii. 

It is apparent already that no special claim to this title belongs to 
the prophets individually, or to the prophetic order, as was held by 
Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, Hofmann. This is confirmed by the 

2 Hence Dillmann goes too far in asserting (Yesaia, p. 471): “The author 


cannot, without saying so, depict all at once by the same name (Servant of 
Jahveh) an cntirely different subject.” 
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fact that Jahveh himself applies the title directly to a heathen king, 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 9 = xxvii. 6; xliii. 10). It is true that 
the prophets in general are called servants of Jahveh (Ezek. xxxviii. 
17, etc.), but so too are the priests (Ps. cxxxiv. 1 ; Cxxxv. 1, 2), and 
once the ‘Servant of Jahveh’ is set above the prophets (Num. xii. 
6-8). At other times the mass of the people are servants of Jahveh 
(Ps. xxxiv. 22, etc.),and the same name is even given to the universe 
as a whole (55, Ps. cxix. 91): ‘ Heaven and earth abide even now 
according to thy laws, "132 657 “>.” 

It is often asserted that the Servant of Jahveh is a figure distinct 
from the Messianic King, but Ezekiel identifies the two (xxxvii. 24), 
and Zechariah in the name of Jahveh so describes the Branch (Zech. 
iii. 8). Commentators, for example Kay in the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, have found something peculiar in the occurrence of 
‘servants’ instead of ‘servant’ of Jahveh in the latter chapters of 
Isaiah, after the work of the ‘Servant’ in chapter liii. has been 
accomplished. But this results from too exclusive attention to the 
book of Isaiah. The truth is, all the Lord’s people are his servants, 
and were just as naturally called so in ancient Hebrew as in modern 
English. We meet the phrase in the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 36 ; 
cf. 43): ‘ For Jahveh will judge his people, and repent himself for 
his servants.’ 

An interesting passage, bringing two ideas of ‘service’ into 
contrast, is Lev. xxv. 42 (cf. 55), where Jahveh is the speaker. ‘ For 
they [Israel] are my servants’ (O17 “I3%), ‘whom I brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt; they shall not be sold for bondservants’ 
(73) FSM). The kind of service into which they had been 
brought is indicated by Nehemiah, who prays to Jahveh the God of 
heaven (i. 5) ‘for the children of Israel thy servants’ (verse 6), 
whom he calls ‘thy servants who delight to fear thy name’ (verse 
11). In the Psalter, the people of Jahveh are often called his 
servants (xxxiv. 22; xc. 13, 16; Cii. 14, 283; cxiii. 1; CXxxv. 14). 
The last is verbatim from Deut. xxxii. 36, as above. Ps. cii. 28, ‘the 
children of thy servants shall continue,’ reminds us of Isa. liv. 17, 
‘this is the heritage of the servants of Jahveh,’ and of Isa. xiii. 17, 
‘Return for the sake of thy servants, the tribes of thine inheritance.’ 
See also Isa. lvi. 6; Ixv. 8, 9, 13-15 ; Ixvi. 14. 

But the Lord’s people is also called his servant, in the singular 
number. Here, too, the usage is not confined to the book of Isaiah. 
According to Ps. cxxxvi. 22, Jahveh, the God of gods, the Lord of 
lords, gave the land of Sihon and Og, ‘7 heritage to Israel his ser- 
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vant’ (cf. Isa. liv. 17, just quoted). We find the same mode of 
speech in an earlier writer, Jeremiah (xxx. 10 = xlvi. 27, 28): ‘ Fear 
thou not, O Jacob my servant, saith Jahveh.’ How natural the 
transition was from the patriarch Jacob, or Israel, the individual ser- 
vant, to the nation as servant, may be seen from 1 Chr. xvi. 13: 
‘O ye seed of Israel his servant, ye children of Jacob his chosen 
ones,’ the whole context being almost an exact duplicate of Ps. cv., 
except that for /svae/ here we read Abraham there. This, as Delitzsch 
remarks (Comm. 77 /oco), ‘is so far ambiguous that one does not 
know whether {133 should be referred to Oey the patriarch or 
to bese 3°N, the people ; the latter reference would be Deutero- 
Isaianic. In both texts the LXX reads, 3D (ye his servants). 
Conversely, the parallelism admits of being made more pronounced 
by the reading S713.’ 

To get a clear conception of the reason why the nation Israel 
is the servant, as well as the servants, of Jahveh, we must go back to 
the nation’s head. In the oldest portion of the Hexateuch, according 
to the prevailing scheme of documentary analysis, Jahveh says to 
Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 24): ‘Fear not, for I am with thee, and I will 
bless thee, and multiply thy seed. for the sake of Abraham my ser- 
vant.’ This is an early fulfilment of the primitive promise to 
Abraham, the Servant of Jahveh ; and if we run a longitudinal section 
along the history of Israel, we meet similar fulfilments, extending 
like a vein of gold through the whole. Abraham himself is the 
typical servant, who left everything for the service of Jahveh ; justi- 
fied by faith, he became father of believers ; justified by works, he 
became father of servants. Zhe solidarity between Abraham and his 
seed explains the use of the term Servant of Jahveh. 

As Abraham is the first to whom the term Servant of Jahveh is 
applied, so his service is the archetype ; all succeeding servants do but 
extend his service, as all believers in God exercise not some separate 
faith, but he faith of Abraham. The covenant between Jahveh and 
Abraham guarantees faithful service by the party of the second part, 
and the building up of a theocratic nation by the party of the first part. 
When Abraham is called the Servant of Jahveh, the divine as well as 
the human side of the compact is implied, and sometimes expressed 
(as above, Gen. xxvi. 24). At this point it is instructive to compare 
Gen. xviii. 18, 19; here also Jahveh speaks. Abraham, he says, 
‘is surely to become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations 
of the earth are to be blessed in him. For I have known him’ [cf. 
Amos iii. 2, of Israel: ‘you only have I known of all the families 
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of the earth ’] ‘to the end that he may command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the way of Jahveh, to 
do justice and judgment ; so as for Jahveh to bring upon Abraham 
that which he spoke concerning him.’ We must think ourselves 
back into Oriental habits of mind. According to modern Western 
fashions, this scheme would not work; a father might command 
whatever he chose, and the children would do whatever they chose. 
It was not so in the days and the land of Abraham. In two senses, 
physical and spiritual, the life of the ancestor was simply expanded 
into that of his race. For first, it was not the individuals descended 
from Abraham, but Abraham himself, who (Jahveh said) was to 
become a mighty nation. And secondly; the divine promise secures 
that the obedience of Abraham Jdecomes that of his seed, and so 
Jahveh brings upon Abraham that which he spoke concerning him. 
The logic is thus: Abraham is the Servant of Jahveh ; Israel is ‘in 
Abraham ; therefore Israel is the Servant of Jahveh. The antinomy 
between ideal and actual is left out of consideration, for the Oriental 
omits from his coronet the jewel of consistency. There is room for 
various lapses from the ideal, and for partial fulfilments of it; just 
as on the physical side there are many in Israel not lineally descended 
from Abraham ; but there is no room for the frustration of Jahveh’s 
omnipotent purpose. This is clear, again, from Ex. xxxii. 13, where 
Moses is praying to Jahveh: ‘Remember Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel, “hy servants, to whom thou swarest by thine own self, and 
saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, 
and all this land that I have spoken of will I give unto your seed 
and they shall inherit it forever.’ As Jahveh had comforted Isaac 
with this covenant in Gen. xxvi. 24, Moses now urges it upon Jahveh. 
‘And Jahveh repented of the evil which he said-he would do unto 
his people.’ 

Here note two points: first, that the extension of the covenant to 
Isaac rests upon Jahveh’s promise to Abraham. For in Gen. xxvi. 
3-5 Jahveh says to Isaac: ‘I will establish the oath which I sware 
unto Abraham thy father, and I will multiply thy seed . . . decause 
that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, my command- 
ments, my statutes, and my laws’; in brief, because Abraham was 
the Servant of Jahveh. Isaac’s faithful service is assumed ; but that 
is merely Abraham’s service in a new form. Second, that Moses 
clinches his plea with pdiy, which he quotes from the original com- 
pact with Abraham (Gen. xiii. 15; also xvii. 7, 8, 13, 19). This 
repeated insistence by Jahveh himself on the everlasting nature of 
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the covenant pledges the continuance of Abraham’s race ; he could 
not be the eternal servant of Jahveh except in his seed. The phrase 
is applied to him again in Deut. ix. 25-29, another version of the 
interview just given from Ex. xxxii. 13. Israel had apostatized by 
the worship of the golden calf; Jahveh had threatened to destroy 
them, which would have blotted out the covenant race. Moses fell 
down before Jahveh and prayed and said, ‘ Adonai Jahveh, destroy 
not thy people and thine inheritance. .. . Remember “y servants, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; look not unto the stubbornness of this 
people, nor to their wickedness nor to their sin . . . they are thy 
people and thine inheritance.’ The faithful service of the patriarch 
"was imputed to his seed, and Jahveh immediately renewed the 
decalogue. 

In Ps. cv. 40-42 Jahveh is said to have given Israel the bread of 
heaven, and waters from the rock, because he remembered his holy 
word and Abraham his servant. The holy word is the covenant 
promise, which is efficacious, according to verse 8, for a thousand 
generations. 

We come now to Isa. xli. 8-10. The whole passage needs to be 
considered carefully, as it is fundamental in our investigation, and 
this may excuse the amount of attention given to it. 


THIN Wy sake ONT TIS Tey Spy say Sete: nn 

spmeyS KO} PAINS A TSR WD TR, PMID Twa 7] ntAe 

THIN HS PANS WS pe pe wD vdm Sx wy pov wp Th bx 
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Here Israel is the Servant (sing. no.) of Jahveh, and is connected 
with Abraham as.being his seed ; but what is the force of 9°? Ap- 
parently the author is still thinking of Abraham, ‘laid hold of from 
the ends of the earth,’ but ‘thee’ can only mean Israel. The am- 
biguity of the literal English rendering, ‘seed of Abraham who loved 
me, whom I laid hold of,’ etc. (so also in LXX, ob dvreAaBopny, where 
the pronoun might be masculine to agree with ’ABpadp, or neuter 
to agree with owépya) is not found in the Hebrew ; the first verb as 
well as the second in verse g has the pronominal suffix of the second 
person. The difficulty was felt very early, and it gave rise to three 

different explanations : — 
_ (1) God has now called Israel out of its exile in Babylon, the 
ends of the earth. So Ibn Ezra and others. 
(2) God called Israel out of Egypt, as in Hos. xi. 1. 
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(3) God called Israel potentially, when Abraham was summoned 
from Ur or Haran. 


Vitringa, beyond whom it is seldom necessary to explore the history 

of Isaian exegesis, presents these views fairly, and objects to the first 
. that the prophet is clearly speaking of some original choice and 
calling of the people. He objects to the second, that Egypt (espe- 
cially Goshen, so near Canaan) could not well be called the ends of 
the earth ; for while it seems to be so called in Zech. ix. 10, this is 
only because it includes Ethiopia. He decides therefore for the 
reference to Abraham, which suits the whole context (cf. Jer. vi. 22; 
xxxi. 8) and is confirmed by the constant association of a calling 
with Abraham, especially by Isa. li. 2. 

Gesenius, holding the exilian origin of these chapters, reverses the 
reference to the ends of the earth, which from his standpoint indicates 
Egypt rather than Chaldea. He cites not only Hos. xi. 1, but Deut. 
xxxii. 10. He objects to the Abrahamic interpretation on the ground 
that in verse 8 Israel is separated from Abraham. 

’Hitzig repeats the arguments of Gesenius, and adds Ezek. xx. 5, 
which much strengthens the case for Egypt. 

Ewald, on the other hand, applies the promise to Israel, ‘ simply 
as sons of the tribal father, who came from the far north.’ 

Alexander (with Rawlinson, Cowles, and others) attempts to com- 
bine both views, and adds: ‘The question in what sense Egypt 
could be called the ends of the earth is as idle as the answer some 
give it that it was remote from Babylon. The phrase in question is a 

‘common idiomatic expression for remoteness, often used without refer- 
ence to particular localities (see v. 26 ; xiii. 2). The idea meant to be 
conveyed is identical with that expressed by Paul when he says (Eph. 
ii. 13): “ Ye that once were far off are made nigh.”’ This somewhat 
peculiar exegesis has not been followed, so far as I am aware. 

Hahn, the continuator of Drechsler, is the most decided advocate 
of an Egyptian reference whom I have met with. Egypt, he says, 
‘lay on the boundaries of the old world.’ ‘ Nothing else can be 
thought of here, cf. Hos. xi. 1.” But in almost all recent authorities 
the sole reference to Abraham prevails. 

Orelli is an exception. ‘In remote Egypt (not Mesopotamia) 
God took Israel to be his possession.’ But he gives no reasons. 

Cheyne holds that the prophet may possibly intend Egypt, but 
more probably Mesopotamia. 

The student should by all means consult the full examination of 
this point in the recent commentaries of Bredenkamp, Delitzsch, 
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Dillmann, and Duhm, who all agree in maintaining that xli. 9 refers 
to the call of Abraham out of Mesopotamia. The trend of exegesis 
is plainly to that conclusion ; Dillmann (p. 379) is in error in citing 
Bredenkamp on the other side. 

The objection of Gesenius remains, that in verse 8 Israel is dis- 
tinguished from Abraham. To this Alexander replied that the 
objection is futile unless any one supposes that Abraham himself is 
here the object of address. 

Now I hold that practically Abraham ¢s here the object of address, 
and I would meet the objection by claiming that in verse 8 Israel is 
not distinguished from Abraham. If 9* refers to Abraham, and to 
Israel only as in Abraham, and if Israel is viewed in the same light 
in verse 8, the whole context comes into harmony with itself and with 
the passages previously examined. It is out of harmony only with 
our modern individualistic attitude of thought, which is stumbled, 
rather than edified, by the statement that Levi paid tithes to 
Melchisedec. Whatever one may think of the felicity of Delitzsch’s 
well-known .pyramidal construction as an attempt to interpret the 
Servant in later passages, his remark at xli. g expresses, in my opinion, 
the exact truth : — 

‘This calling of Abraham is the extreme éerminus a quo of Israel’s 
existence as the one people ; for the leading forth of Abraham was 
in order to Israel’s beginning. Israel pre-existed in him in virtue of 
the divine purpose. When Jahveh received Abraham as his servant 
and called him “my servant,” Gen. xxvi. 24, Israel received the 
nature and name of a servant of Jahveh.’ 

This last reference brings us back to the starting-point ; the ends 
of the circle of our investigation meet ; for Isa. xli. 8-10 is strikingly 
similar to Gen. xxvi. 24, cf. Nagelsbach im /oco: ‘Israel is chosen in 
its ancestor Abraham, whom already the Lord calls “ my servant,” 
Gen. xxvi. 24, which passage easily comes to mind, since Isa. xli. 10 
is evidently a citation from it.’ 


Having traced thus the origin of the term ‘Servant of Jahveh’ 
as applied to Israel, Jct us now try to determine more fully its con- 
tent. While it is true in general that a servant is any one who 
serves, the Hebrew 39 has both a wider and a loftier range of 
meaning than the English ‘serve’; insomuch that Jeremiah, who 
at one time uses it in a low sense, exclaiming (ii. 14): ‘Is Israel an 
“Is>? is he a M3 spon? elsewhere applies to Israel the name 
my IP as a term of honor. The idea of worship is often included 
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in the word. A clear case is Ex. iii. 12, ‘ye shall serve God upon 
this mountain,’ and another is Job xxi. 15, ‘What is the Almighty 
that we should serve him? and what profit should we have if we pray 
unto him?’ In 2 Kings x. the phrase reneatedly rendered ‘ wor- 
shippers of Baal’ is simply 933" “Iav. ‘Worship and serve’ is a 
frequent collocation in Deuteronomy and the historical books. (Cf. 
Delitzsch’s fine Hebrew rendering of Rom. i. 25, an eminently 
Hebraic passage by a Hebrew of the Hebrews.) The call of 
Abraham, which made him the original and typical servant of Jahveh, 
was not only a call to service, but an election which marked him out, 
and his race in him, as worshippers of Jahveh. The promise accom- 
panying the call, that in him all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed, points to the nature of the service, namely, the diffusion 
throughout the world of the knowledge and worship of the true God. 
(See Neh. i. 6, 11, already cited.) This was the mission of Abra- 
ham’s seed, and the author of Isa. xl.—-Ixvi. has it constantly in view, 
commending or condemning the actual Israel according as it con- 
formed to, or deviated from, its norm. All who work for Jahveh in 
any form, Nebuchadnezzar and the rest, are servants of Jahveh ; but 
the Servant of Jahveh, the subject of the great historical mission and 
covenant, who is to spread the knowledge and love of Jahveh 
throughout the nations, is Abraham ; and in Israel Abraham lives on 
and serves on. 

If, as we now pursue the inquiry, examining each remaining passage 
in order, we come upon any in which the meaning is plainly different, 
this has already been provided for ; but on the other hand the key 
we have found is to be applied to every lock which it will naturally 
fit. The next occurrence is Isa. xlii. 1. 


saeeh ort mR NOY TT ND ED TNE) “TD §B WANE "ASN 1D 


Whether or not Matthew had divine authority for attaching a 
secondary sense to Hos. xi. 1, is a question I do not raise; the 
primary meaning of ‘son of Jahveh’ in that place is as unquestion- 
ably Israel as in Ex. iv. 22, where it is stated in so many words. 
I repeat that the secondary meaning, both there and here, may 
exceed the primary in religious value; but the analogy of the two 
passages shows that no more here than there are we estopped by 
any religious application from understanding something different 
as the natural and primary sense of the term. The question of 
‘fulfilment’ is not before us. Comparing xli. 8-10 with xlii. 1-7 we 
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find that in each case Jahveh is the speaker, and addresses one whom 
he calls “139. Jahveh upholds him (xli. 10; xlii.1) by the hand 
(xli. 10; xlii. 6). He is not to fear or be dismayed (xli. 10) ; he is 
not to fail or be discouraged (xlii. 4). In each case the object of 
address is Jahveh’s elect, PHIMMNS (xli. 8), “WIS (xiii. 1). The 
relation between them is that of mutual love, "S778 (xli. 8), THX" 
‘WEI (xlii. 1). The Servant in either passage is the subject not 
only of the divine choice (“I73) but of the divine vocation, FT8"}2 
(xli. 9 = xlii. 6). The meaning of this vocation, as concerns xli. 8, 
we have learned by tracing that passage to its sources, without the 
slightest reference to chapter xlii ; it is the diffusion throughout the 
world of the knowledge and worship of Jahveh; precisely this is 
the mission of the Servant in xlii. 1-7. 
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and so metaphorically in verse 7. 

The meaning of QBW in these verses is the divine law as a light 
_to the nations, almost equivalent to our word religion. So Gesenius, 
Lexicon; cf. Batten: The Use of OBW%, in this JouRNat, xi. 209 ; 
also Delitzsch and Dillmann zm /oco, and especially Duhm: Zheologie 
der Propheten, p. 289 f. 

If we now cancel from the two passages compared their common 
features, as just ascertained, there is nothing left except, on the one 
side (xlii. 1-3), the method of the Servant; not to conquer the 
nations in war, but in quietness and patience, in the spirit of Jahveh, 
to penetrate them with truth®; and, on the other side (xli. 8-10), 
the zame of the Servant : ‘ Israel — Jacob — seed of Abraham.’ The 
value of x seems to be determined.‘ . 


8 Even so rigidly conservative a scholar as Professor Forbes (Servant of 
Jehovah, p. 43) refers xlii. 1-7 to Israel, and quotes, as parallel to verses 2, 3, 
Paul’s Servant of the Lord (2 Tim. ii. 24). 

4 I use this algebraic figure for illustration only. It seems needful to say this, 
because my first publication on Isaiah (Bid. Sac., April, 1881), although pro- 
fessing to deal only with probabilities, was hailed by the A/ethodist Quarterly 
Review (Jan. 1884) as a ‘remarkable arithmetical demonstration of the unity 
of Isaiah.’ On the contrary, I embrace this public opportunity to declare that I 
now repudiate the mathematical element of that article, perceiving it to he 
erroneous. Its tables, however, as Cheyne observes of them (Prophecies of Isaiah, 
ii. 288) ‘will still be useful companions to the student of the text of “Isaiah.”’ 
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It will be objected, however, that even the Synagogue regarded 
xlii. 1 ff. as Messianic; so the Targum of Jonathan, ‘Behold my 
servant Messiah,’ and many Jewish expositors. But while arguments 
from the concessions of opponents may be weighty in religious con- 
troversy, they are only make-weights in exegetical investigation ; the 
closer the acquaintance a modern scholar forms with the ocean of 
Jewish and Christian dissertations on the Servant that antédate the 
era of scientific research, the less inclined he will be to surrender his 
judgment to theirs. Even if the prevailing current of Jewish exegesis 
was changed in order to support a polemic against Christianity, what 
of it? If external opinion were in question, the reading of the LXX 
on Isa. xlii. 1 would be worthy of respectful consideration : "lax 6 
mais pov’ Iopayd 6 éxXextds pov. But this appears to be comment 
rather than translation. 

Other objections, which depend on the connection of chapters xlii., 
xlix., and liii. with one another, may be deferred for the present. 

‘Who is blind but my servant? or deaf as my messenger that I 
send? who is blind as he that is at peace with me, and blind as the 
Servant of Jahveh?’ (xlii. 19). 

The details of translation are unimportant to our purpose. That 
the Servant here is Israel is almost universally conceded. Kay con- 
sistently favors the Messianic interpretation, but if that must be 
abandoned as the primary sense of xlii. 1, no one would think of 
finding it here. The verses on either side, 18 and 20, compared 
with vi. 9, 10, should be sufficient to show that ‘this people’ Israel 
is meant. The connection with the previous part of the chapter is 
well brought out by Dillmann (p. 391): ‘In a strange contrast with 
the ideal picture of the Servant, to the realization of which God 
advances with power, the people as it is at present now stands ; and 
to make clear to it this lapse from duty, there enters here for the first 
time the voice of grave reproof.’ 

‘Ye are my witnesses, saith Jahveh, and (ye are) my Servant 
whom I have chosen’ (xliii. 10). “T3939 is predicate, not subject ; 
so Delitzsch, Cheyne, Orelli, Dillmann, Duhm, Douglas, and most 
moderns ; hence this forms one more statement of the equation, 
Servant of Jahveh = Israel. The context from xliii. 1 is of a piece 
with the passages already examined. Note especially here how 
Israel is Set over against the nations. 

‘Jacob my Servant ; and Israel (Jeshurun) whom I have chosen’ 
(xliv. 1, 2). 

Beginning with xlii. 18 and ending with xliii. 7 the situation 
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is parallel to that beginning xliii. 22 and ending xliv. 5. In each 
case Israel has fallen off from its high calling into gross trans- 
gression ; and yet for his own name’s sake Jahveh redeems him and 
restores him to his mission. Note also the pouring out of the spirit 
of Jahveh in xliv. 3-5 (=xlii. 1-4), with its result in each case, the 
conversion of the nations ; hence the spirit upon the Servant (xlii. 1) 
=the spirit upon Jacob’s seed (xliv. 3) =the spirit covenanted to 
abide upon Jacob, his seed, and his seed’s seed forever (lix. 21); 
another testimony to the solidarity of Abraham and his posterity. 

‘Israel, thou art my Servant’ (xliv. 21 dés). In the immediate 
context Jahveh again promises forgiveness and redemption. 

‘That confirmeth the word of his servant’ (xliv. 26). The whole 
passage refers to predictive prophecy as prevailing over the false 
science of diviners and boasters. So for the first time in this part of 
Isaiah we have come upon a case where “39 refers more naturally 
to the prophet himself than to Israel. As was shown in the first part 
of this article, such an application is entirely consonant with usage, 
and only an eye fixed exclusively upon Isaiah (Deutero-Isaiah at 
that ; see xx. 3) would ever have seen it otherwise. As it is, the 
reference to the prophet is maintained by Nagelsbach, Kay, Cheyne, 
Dillmann (as an alternative) ; Duhm would change the word to the 
plural number (so Dillmann, as an alternative). This also would be 
quite natural, in view of the parallel ToD. 

‘For the sake of Jacob my Servant and Israel my chosen, I have 
called thee’ by thy name’ (xlv. 4). 

This is from Jahveh’s address to Cyrus. Besides the identification 
of the Servant with Israel, there is to be noticed here the glimpse 
given into the divine purposes. Cyrus and the heathen powers are 
not for the sake of Israel as an ultimate ; the true ultimate comes in 
at verse 6, and blends the mission of Cyrus with that of Israel itself: 
‘that they may know from the rising of the sun and from the west 
that there is none beside me.’ 

‘Jahveh hath redeemed his Servant Jacob’ (xlviii. 20). The 
course of prediction grows more definite. The edict of Cyrus is in 
the foreground ; Israel is to go forth from Babylon, is to flee from 


the Chaldeans ; but is then to shout forth its salvation to the ends 


of the earth; and in the same breath to acknowledge itself the 
Servant of Jahveh. : 
“REM FID TW OTT AM “TDD (xlix. 3). The immediate 
speaker is not Jahveh, but some other, who is quoting Jahveh’s words 
as addressed to himself. Since he is called both ‘Israel’ and ‘my 
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servant,’ we have once more the testimony of Jahveh as to the identity 
of these two. Also “I39 is repeated in verse 6 (cf. M39, verse 5). 
The matter would seem too plain for argument, but the conclusion 
has proved so unacceptable to many that the utmost ingenuity has 
been expended in opposing it. For instance, the word ‘ Israel’ is 
suspected to be spurious, on the ground that it is wanting in just one 
of the multitude of Hebrew MSS. extant. The bare statement of that 
fact reveals the strength of the evidence that supports our present 
text. Duhm gives two other reasons for the omission: (a) the 
metre ; he puts ‘Israel’ in the :nargin, as though to prevent his 
distich from limping; but it seems to me that the metre of the 
Hebrew reads quite as well with the elided word, even if Maggeph is 
rejected (cf. the close of verse 1); (4) the sense; and here Duhm 
gives half a page to prove the ‘ Fruchtlosigkeit’ of any attempt to 
explain the passage as it stands. When all is said, the case is exactly 
parallel to that of an American orator who might say, with equal 
propriety, ‘Thou art the Father of thy country, whom we commemo- 
raté this day’; or ‘Thou art the Father of thy country, Washington, 
whom we commemorate this day.’ It is to be regretted that Duhm, 
while stating that Gesenius here omits ‘Israel,’ overlooks the fact 
that Gesenius subsequently retracted that view. 

Commentators of all schools generally agree that the Servant 
(whether an individual or a people) has the same significance here 
as in xlii. 1-7. The only exception that occurs to me is Forbes 
(Servant of Jehovah, 1890), who gives the national reference at chap- 
ter xlii., but puts chapter xlix. into the mouth of Jesus the Messiah. 
The only reason he assigns is a theory of his own as to the structure 
of the book, and this subjective opinion has no weight against the 
patent fact that the two passages, by internal evidence, treat of one 
and the same Servant. Indeed, if there were any occasion to regard 
the word ‘Israel’ as a gloss, the parallelism would show it to be a true 
gloss. The Servant is Jahveh’s elect, whose mission is to distant 
nations (xlii. 1 = xlix. 1). Jahveh will preserve him (JER, xlii. 6 
= xlix. 8), he will make him a BY MS (xii. 6 = xlix. 8), an 
O13 Ws (xlii. 6 = xlix. 6). In view of this great extension of the 
divine kingdom, creation is summoned to a song of praise (xlii. 10— 
12=xlix. 13). The chief difference between the two pictures (for 
the prophet does not slavishly repeat himself) is that in xlix. Israel 
is more distinctly personified as an individual. Stress is often laid 
on these personal features by those who would show that a single 
historical character is meant. But some of the most individualistic 
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traits are elsewhere attributed to the nation; ¢.g. xlix..2, ‘He hath 
hid me in the shadow of his hand’ (=li. 16; see verse 13 and Dill- 
mann on the passage). 

The truth is that the characteristics of a personification, provided 
it is thoroughly carried out, are indistinguishable from those of a 
person (Stebbins, in this JouRNAL, iv. 66, 78 f.). We may consider, 
therefore, that the prophet, with high poetic art, has introduced his 
nation at xlix. 1 as summoning the far-off coasts to listen. ‘ Jahveh,’ 
says the speaker, ‘ has called me from the womb ; from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention of my name.’ This is the call that 
met us at xli. 9, as is clearly seen by li. 1, 2: ‘Hearken to me, ye 
that follow after righteousness, ye that seek Jahveh ; look unto the 
rock whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye 
were digged. Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that 
bare you ; for when he was but one I called him, and I blessed him 
and made him many.’ It is often objected that the Servant here can- 
not be Israel, because, according to verse 5 f., he is to work upon 
Israel as well as the nations: ‘to bring Jacob back, to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel.’ But the 
objection is too prosaic ; it is neutralized in the minds of those who 
can feel the power of an ideal. Is it any more incredible that Israel 
should redeem first Israel and then the nations, than that the Church 
should labor first for the Church and then for the world?® Instead 
of holding our author to a rigid, Western mode of conception, it 
should be sufficient to refer to the vivid personification which imme- 
diately follows the passage before us, viz., xlix. 14-26. Here this 
same nation, Israel, is depicted in the singular number as a woman 
named Zion, and is elaborately blended with Israel in the plural 
number. In verse 16 she is a city; in verse 17 a mother. In verse 
18 her people are clothing, in verse 19 inhabitants, in verse 20 
children again; in verse 21 she wonders whence they came. In 
verse 22 the nations bring her sons in their bosom and her daughters 
on their shoulders; even kings (verse 23) nurse her children and 
grovel at her feet. In verses 24-26 the foes of Israel are wild beasts 
and tyrants, from whom Jahveh snatches Israel as prey ; but Israel is 
still the mother (verse 25) of Israel her children. Ia view of this 
involved substitute for the prosaic statement that the people are to 


5T find in Trench on the Parables (p. 202, n. 3) the following, which he 
quotes from a friend: ‘The Church is both teacher and taught. The Church, 
existing out of time, an unchangeable body, teaches the members of the Church 
existing in any particular time.’ 
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return from exile and win other peoples, it is a light thing to believe, 
in accordance with the whole context, that the Servant who raises up 
the tribes of Jacob is Jacob himself.® 

Having once projected upon his canvas this figure of the mother, 
the prophet repeats it at intervals through the next three chapters 
(l. 1; li. 17-23; lii. 1, 2). The name is now Zion, now Jerusalem, 
but the meaning is not limited to the city, for Jahveh defines it at 
li. 16, ‘I say unto Zion, Thou art my people.’ The antithesis 
between good and bad in the character of the Servant, which has led 
so often to the denial that the two can be one, is matched in the 
portraiture of Zion, the object of Jahveh’s tenderest love (xlix. 15, 
16; li. 12-16; lii. g) and yet of his fury (li. 17) and his rebuke 
(li. 20) on account of her iniquities (1. 1). 

Once only in the midst of these chapters the Servant is mentioned. 
‘Who is there among you that feareth Jahveh, that obeyeth the voice 
of his Servant?’ (1. 10). 

It is a fair question whether the prophet speaks here of himself or 
another. Good reasons can be adduced on either side, and the 
decision, to my mind, is not very material. For even if Israel is 
meant in verses 4-9, the writer might allude in verse 10 to his own 
consciousness of being the mouthpiece of Jahveh ; and conversely, if 
it is the prophet whose ear is wakened morning by morning to hear 
the message, he might immediately after introduce the Servant as 
clothed with the authority mentione« in xlix. 1-13. That the whole 
section ]. 4-11 describes the prophet himself (Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Knobel), has been ably maintained of late by Julius Ley (Historische 
Erklirung, pp. 64, 71). According to Duhm (p. 353) and Cheyne 
(Introduction, pp. 302, 303), verses 10, 11, containing the only 
mention of the Servant, are a late post-exilian addition. By Delitzsch 
the whole is referred to the Messiah, but by Dillmann to Israel ; the 
arguments of the latter are certainly strong. 

The last mention of the Servant of Jahveh is in lii. i3-liii. 12. 
The section has always been the great battleground of the whole 


6 To illustrate the solidarity of Israel in all its history, and its identity with 
Jerusalem, see Matt. xxiii. 35. The conception of Israel redeeming Israel is not 
altogether alien even to Western thought. Many still recall the earnestness with 
which the abolitionists of forty years ago insisted: ‘ America must rid herself of 
the curse of slavery,’ ‘We all have a share in the guilt,’ ‘We must atone for 
the blood of the slave by our own blood,’ etc. It would be easy for the literalists 
to prove that such and such a passage in the Liderator was a direct prediction 
of John Brown’s raid, or of the disaster at Bull Run. 
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controversy. The text in several places is obscure ; among the many 
emendations which have been suggested I note below a few which 
seem to commend themselves. The phrase in question occurs twice, 
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Cheyne (/ntroduction, p. 306) implies that this whole passage 
breaks the natural sequence, agreeing neither with what precedes nor 
with what follows. That he should entirely ignore the excellent con- 
nection with chapter liv. which Dillmann establishes ‘is unfortunate. 
But if, from the point already reached we take a general survey of 
chapters xlix.—liv., we cannot fail to mark the inner harmony of the 
whole. 

a. Israel as the Servant (xlix.) is restored from captivity and 
comforted by Jahveh. 

4. Israel as Zion (li., lii.) awakes from her desolation and sings 
of Jahveh’s comfort. 

¢. Israel as the Servant (xlix.) brings Jahveh’s salvation to the 
ends of the earth ; kings and princes bow down. 

d. Israel as Zion (xlix.) gathers the nations to the ensign of 
Adonai Jahveh; kings and queens bow down. 

é. Israel as the Servant (lii. 13-15 ; liii. 10-12) = a, ¢. 

sf. Israel as Zion (liv.) = 4, a. 

If 1. 4-11 is referred to Israel the Servant (so Dillmann and many 
others), the voluntary suffering which sounds through liii. has been 
already preluded there (‘I gave my back to the smiters,’ etc.), and 
so our section is still more closely bound to the others. 

Passing to particulars; after contrasting the oppression of the 
Exile with Jahveh’s mighty deliverance (lii. 1-6), and after celebrat- 
ing the Return as a procession beheld by all the nations (lii. 7-12), the 
prophet compresses into verses 13-15 a picture of the exalted Servant 
Israel surveyed by the nations who are amazed at this contrast. 
(For M1, ‘sprinkle,’ read 113°)" agreeing with M"3, ‘So are many 
nations in commotion.’ See Professor Moore’s thorough discussion 
in this JOURNAL, ix. 216 ff.). 

The nations spoken of in iii. 15 are the speakers in liii. 1 ff. 
‘Who would have believed what we heard?’ they say. ‘Who is 
this upon whom Jahveh’s arm is laid bare? Israel grew up before 
us’ [reading Wye with many critics] ‘obscure and despised, and 
when we saw his sufferings we thought him smitten by Elohim ; but 
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now we see that Jahveh has made him the instrument of our salva- 
tion ; he bore what we deserved. Taken away as he was by oppres- 
sion into exile, who of his contemporaries considered that he was 
stricken to death for ¢heir transgression?’ [for 2) DWH) read, with 
Giesebrecht, DSW]. ‘His grave was made with the wicked and 
the violent’ [for "WP read 3% "WY with many], ‘but Jahveh, ac- 
cepting his offering, restores him, grants him long life and prosperity, 
and executes his pleasure through him.’ 

In verses 11 and 12 Jahveh is the speaker. He pronounces his 
Servant righteous, and declares that he (the Servant) will bring many 
to righteousness, that he shall have his reward with the great and the 
mighty, because of his voluntary sacrifice, when he poured out his 
soul unto death and was numbered with the transgressors. And 
when the whole ends with the Servant interceding for the trans- 
gressors, we seem to be back at the starting-point, listening to 
the original and typical Servant of Jahveh, as he intercedes for 
Sodom. 

To depict the exile as the death of Israel and the return as a 
resurrection from the grave, is just what is done by other prophets. 
See Hos. vi. 2; xiii. 14; Am. v. 2; Isa. xxvi. 19; and especially 
Ezek. xxxvii. 12: ‘Behold, I will open your graves, and cause you 
to come up out of your graves, O my people, and I will bring you 
into the land of Israel.’ 

To connect the return of Israel from captivity with the confession 
of the other nations that they had all gone astray is just what is done 
by Jeremiah (xvi. 14-21). 

To represent Israel as Ueliiging to Jahveh a trespass-offering 
[OWN] is not inconsistent with the picture of Israel suffering for 
the nations, see Luzzato im Joco: ‘If his soul shall make an asham ; 
z.e. if his soul resigns itself to death, as though it were a trespass- 
offering ; the meaning being that he would endure his afflictions as 
a means of atoning for his iniquities, and by so doing admit the 
justice of God’s sentence against him.’ 

To unite chapter lii. with chapter liii. as above, making the nations 
speak in the latter chapter, brings out a clear parallel with the second 
psalm. There the nations set themselves against Jahveh’s Son as 
here against his Servant. There are kings there as here, and their 
opposition is changed into submission. There they take counsel 
together, here they consider. The Servant here, as the Son there, 
receives the nations for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession. As it is perfectly natural to supply the 
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word saying at the end of Ps. ii. 2, we need not hesitate to do the 
same at the end of Isa. lii. 15, and thus bind together 
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of lii. 14 with the following in liii. 2: 
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I cannot feel the force of the objections which Briggs and Duhm 
have raised, on metrical grounds, against the present connection of the 
Servant sections. Surely an ancient as well as a modern poet might 
vary his metres if he chose. The connection of thought is a much 
safer criterion, and this has already been indicated. But these three 
chief passages are also very intimately related to each other. The 
first of them (xlii. 1-7) begins with the words of Jahveh, ‘ Behold my 
Servant’ just as does the last. The same mission of Israel to the 
nations underlies both. While this is trie also of x!ix. 1-13, a closer 
connection between that passage and lii. 13-15 comes out at xlix. 7. 
‘Thus saith Jahveh, Israel’s Goel, his Holy One, to the despised of 
men, hated of people’ [GY cannot be “he nation], ‘to a servant 
of rulers: Kings shall see and arise; princes, and they shall bow 
down ; because of Jahveh who is faithful, the Holy One of Israel 
who hath chosen thee.’ This is simply a condensation of lii. 13-15, 
which itself is a table of contents for liii. 1-12. 

The view maintained above, that in liii, 1-10 the nations’ are 
speaking, is very old, but has “of late fallen into disfavor, so that 
Dillmann (p. 474) makes it the least probable of all. Curiously 
enough, there was published almost simultaneously with his Com- 
mentary, so that neither author could refer to the other, a collection 
of essays by Giesebrecht (Bettrige zur Jesaiakritik, 1890), in one of 
which this view was revived, and defended with much ingenuity and 
ability.’ This essay meets the most serious objection against that 
interpretation, — namely, that the prophets depict Israel as suffering 
in exile for its own sins, not for other nations,-—— by showing that 
this is not the only point of view from which they regard the Exile. 
Israel is the holy nation on whom the nations depend for their 
knowledge of God, yet they have been treading her down and 
gathering to themselves all the glory of earth. The question of 


* Giesebrecht, however, assigns liii. 8-10 to the prophet himself. He does not 
mention the parallel with Psalm ii. 
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theodicy presses heavily on our prophet as on Job and the psalmists. 
His solution is even deeper than theirs. It is an error to assert that 
he ascribes absolute sinlessness to the Servant ; it is no violefce nor 
deceit, nothing that merited these cruel sufferings, compare Job. But 
refined in the furnace, the Servant would be a light to the nations ; 
thus suffering was laid upon Israel for the good of the nations. The 
next step was natural, to transform suffering for the nations into 
suffering imstead of them. 

The interpretation of the Servant in chapter liii. as Israel does not 
depend on the above theory that the nations are the speakers in 
verses 1-10. For, as already shown, the people of Israel can not 
only use these expressions of universal guilt, but can regard ideal 
Israel as suffering to redeem the individuals of their race who here 
confess their sin. This may be regarded as, for substance, the preva- 
lent explanation among the higher ranks of biblical scholars, repre- 
sented, for example, by Dillmann, Driver, and Stade. Still I am 
inclined to believe that the view of Giesebrecht will better approve 
itsélf the more it is examined; to me at least it seems the most 
probable theory. 

I may sum up results with the utmost brevity : — 

(1) The servants of Jahveh are all who worship and obey him. 

(2) The Servant of Jahveh is a phrase applied peculiarly to Abra- 
ham, as called to bring the nations to the religion of Jahveh. 

(3) As Abraham’s life and work are continued in his seed, the 
phrase in its collective force belongs to Israel the people of God. 

(4) Israel in its ideal totality is set over against the nations (or 
sometimes over against actual Israel), and this accounts for the con- 
trasted pronouns (he, we) in Isaiah liii. 

(5) Other applications of the term ‘Servant of Jahveh’ are 
secondary in an exegetical sense, though they may be primary in a 
religious sense. 
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The Judaism of the First Gospel. 


PROF. G. M. HARMON. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


HATEVER one may think of the origin, sources, or integrity 
of our First Gospel, the general consensus of critical opinion 
stands on a single fact: that it was written by a Jewish Christian for 
Jewish Christians. The critics who claim that a Logia document in 
Hebrew underlies our Matthew, appeal to the general tradition of the 
church fathers that it was written for Hebrew believers in Christ. 
And the critics who protest that there is no valid historical evidence 
of an original Hebrew Matthew, and no definite ground which critics 
can agree upon for constructing such a document, declare that the 
tradition has its explanation in the Hebrew Gospel’s being a trans- 
lation from the Greek, and that the Greek Gospel was written by a 
Jewish Christian for Jewish Christians. 

With this position accepted as fundamental by men of all schools, — 
the next step to be taken should be to determine what kind of 
Judaism our Gospel contains and sets forth. We are confronted at 
this point with the theories as to sources and integrity ; and have to 
consider the inquiry as to whether or not the foundation of our 
Matthew has served for the erection of a later structure, or more or 
less substantial additions to the original structure. Without attempt- 
ing to deal directly with this somewhat intricate problem, a simpler 
inquiry may be pursued: What kind of Judaism is fundamental in 
our Gospel? And how thoroughly does it pervade and saturate the 
Gospel as a whole? It would hardly be claimed that an original 
Gospel could be so swallowed up, its contents assimilated and trans- 
formed by the writer of the secondary one, that the traces of the first 
would disappear. So this simpler inquiry is really the road of the 
best approach to the more complex and difficult. Moreover, it is a 
road that any conscientious and fairly well equipped student may 
pursue with profit. He may not traverse its entire course, he may 
not observe the full extent and content of the fields it crosses; but 
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he may gather here and there facts that may be of use in the final 
plotting and determining of the whole. 

One cannot help noting the Judaism of the writer. He is ac- 
quainted with the Old Testament Scriptures; and whenever he 
makes a quotation from them to express an opinion of his own, he 
uses, with some significant exceptions, the Hebrew text. Even when 
he departs from the strict meaning of the original and does not touch 
the deep spiritual significance, the logical resemblance he does see is 
that which a Jew of his day might use. Compare Matt. ii. 23 wiih 
Gal. iii. 13. He is quick to seize upon all experiences of his nation 
to illustrate or sustain points in the life of his Master. He is touched 
by everything that concerns the welfare of the nation ; and while he 
records the denunciations of its cities and its leaders, he clings to the 
great facts of the national life and experience as dear to God and 
reverenced by his Master. His Christianity has its basis in Judaism. 

His aim in the writing is to show that Jesus is the Messiah of the 
Jews, and as such realizes and fulfils in his life the deepest expectations, 
the most vital experiences of the nation, the commands of its Law, 
the teachings of its prophets. The first two chapters of the Gospel 
are full of instances of Jewish thought and sentiment: the descent 
from Abraham through King David, the chief stages of national life 
lived through by the line of Joseph’s ancestry, the angelic visitant, 
the dream, the fulfilment of Isaiah, the new Joshua, the reverence 
paid the King by the wise men of the East, and many other details 
beside, — all indicate the interest of a Jew, and the aim to show that 
Jesus was the Messiah. 

And when the writer comes to deal with the material of the 
Synoptic tradition, and his personal opinion falls somewhat into the 
background, his aim still marshals and orders his material. ‘The 
Forerunner comes in answer to the common expectation, to arouse 
the people to righteousness, and to induct the Messiah into his office. 
We see the typical time of trial in the wilderness, and hear from the 
mountain the giving of the new Law. In the works of the Kingdom 
the Messiah confronts the results of the kingdom of evil and casts 
them out. He chooses the twelve to build a new Israel, and with 
them he sets about the work. In that portion of his Gospel where 
the thought-order disappears and the order becomes of necessity the 
time-order of the common tradition (from chap. xi. to chap. xvi.), 
we get glimpses from many Jewish points of view: The coming of 
the Baptist in the spirit of Elijah (xi. 14); the appeal to the example 
of David and of the priests in justification of Jesus’ treatment of the 
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Sabbath (xii. 3-5); the beloved servant of Jehovah (xii. 17 ff.) ; the 
seeking a sign by an adulterous generation (xii. 39); the utterer of 
dark sayings that had been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world (xiii. 35); the hardened generation fulfilling the prophecy of 
Isaiah (xv. 7 ff.). From this point on we have the working out of 
Jesus’ conflict with a disobedient and gainsaying people, his pre- 
monitions of the cross, the anticipated coming of the Kingdom in 
judgment and triumph, the consummation on the cross, and Jesus’ 
entrance into the heavens through the gateway of the resurrection. 

Turning now to the teaching of the Gospel somewhat in detail, we 
are faced on the threshold of our inquiry by the fact that the Gospel 
deals with a Jewish topic of thought: the Kingdom of the Heavens. 
We have the Jewish expression ; do we have the Jewish idea? The 
bare use of the term does not settle the contention. Granting that 
the term has the same general significance as the term Kingdom of 
God employed in the other Gospels, we are not relieved of the 
inquiry why this term was preferred to the other. Granting also the 
claim that the term had formerly been employed to avoid the use of 
the sacred name, we are not justified in claiming that that was the 
reason why our writer so employed it; for he uses the sacred name 
freely even in connection with the word BactAeia. We find the term 
in close connection with the conception of the Kingdom as superior 
to this world: something of the dualism of the Fourth Gospel is 
found in this as well. He deals with an heavenly Kingdom, not an 
earthly ; and the word heavens in the plural form expresses the 
ascending realms of spiritual excellence and glory into which he sees 
the Kingdom reaching toward its fulfilment. The Baptist, whom 
Jesus declared to be less than the least in the Kingdom, made an 
ethical preparation for its coming necessary, and warned his hearers 
that their descent from Abraham did not admit them to its member- 
ship. How far Jesus exceeds the ordinary conception is seen by him 
who accepts the story of the temptation as expressing a genuine 
experience of the Christ, and who looks beneath its form to the sub- 
jective facts therein contained. He must be struck with the part 
that the Old Testament plays in this crisis in Jesus’ life, It is as 
though its expressions had become inwrought with his deepest con- 
sciousness and embodied the suggestions that arose spontaneously in 
his mind. In Matthew’s story of the third temptation we trace the 
rising of the thought that it was possible to assert his sway over the 
kingdoms of the world by the use of the power within his hands. 
Beneath this and in close connection with it is the thought that a 
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kingdom of God might be established by the use of worldly power. 

It is a thought that the best of the prophets did not transcend ; but 

Jesus rejects it as Satanic, and puts the service of the Kingdom 

as due only te God ; so at the outset separating the Kingdom of the 

Heavens sharply from the kingdoms of the world. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, where the doctrine of the Kingdom 
is put into systematic form, the spirit of its membership is found in 
humility before God, in eager desire for God’s righteousness, in kind- 
ness toward men, in purity of heart, and in a devoted consecration 
which lifts the soul above the things of this world. The keeping of 
its Law is to be found in a spiritual obedience to the commandments 
of God that rises to an unconquerable love of men. The transaction 
of its offices is to be made within the heart, and that is to be given 
to the eternal verities of God which will abide all shocks and over- 
throws. The foundations of the New Kingdom stand on the bed 
rock of the old Hebrew faith ; but they are laid so broad that every 
soul of man can make his home upon them. 

” And this conception runs throughout the Gospel. The harvest of 
the Kingdom depends on the heart into which the word falls. Its 
judgments are made on ethical grounds. A striking instance of this 
is found in the great Parousia discourse, where the coming of the 
Kingdom is portrayed. All nations are gathered before the king, and 
he separates them from each other as a shepherd divides his sheep 
from the goats; and he is represented as saying to them on his right 
hand, “Come ye blessed of ny Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you trom the foundation of the world; for I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink ; I was a 
stranger and ye took me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was sick 
and ye visited me ; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” And to 
those on his left hand he says, Depart, because they did none of these 
things. So all through this Gospel we have this teaching to which 
no suspicion of universalistic tendency can be reasonably attached ; 
but which opens the door to the faithful souls of all nations. 

But is Jesus not dealing with the Jewish people only and demand- 
ing of them obedience to an ethical law, as did the prophets of old? 
Whom did he invite to become members of his kingdom? The 
choice of his apostles is significant to this point in only a modified 
respect. Though he chose twelve to represent the twelve tribes of 
Israel, we are not therefore permitted to argue that he so meant to 
confine the membership of his kingdom to the Jewish people. He 
plainly enough indicated that the foundation of the kingdom was to 
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be in Judaism and that the men who were to be his successors in his 
work were to be Jews. But we must reckon with some singular facts 
in this connection. Four at least of these men were engaged in the 
occupation of fishermen on the Sea of Galilee ; and so in all prob- 
ability habitually associated in commercial transactions with the 
Gentile traders who conducted the transportation of the fish. And 
one of the aposties was a publican, and so an outcast from orthodox 
Judaism. It is impossible to reconcile Jesus’ choice of his apostles 
with an assumed intention of building up a kingdom of exclusive 
Judaism. We must have at least the universalism of the prophets 
who bespoke the final conversion of the Gentiles to the worship of 
Jehovah. 

In this connection we must take account of the fact that while the 
Third Gospel indicates an incipient mission among the Samaritans, 
and the Fourth Gospel directly asserts it, there is no reference to 
such a mission in this Gospel. So far as the writer records Jesus’ 
movements he confines him to the Jews of Palestine. His journey 
to the north is towards (eis) the borders of Tyre, not necessarily 
across them. And this journey seems to have been undertaken tu 
shake off the determined pursuit of his Judean enemies. In the 
incident of the Canaanitish woman, which took place on this journey, 
we have a significant announcement of Jesus’ attitude regarding the 
question we are discussing. While he does not refuse to heal her 
daughter, he treats her petition at first with silent disregard; and 
when his disciples beg him to put a stop to her importunities and 
send her away, he plainly declares that his mission does not require 
him to minister to the Gentiles. Thrust out from his chosen field of 
work, his thought is still busy with it, and his heart turns back to it. 
How deep a hold it had on his being we learn from the indications 
that unmistakably show us that shortly after this journey he went 
back to Judea with the certainty of death before him. We have in 
this incident a genuine expression of disinclination on Jesus’ part to 
give his strength to a Gentile ministry. Still he does not send the 
woman away ; and when her faith has asserted its depth and strength 
he yields to her wishes and grants her request. The story has a 
single lesson at bottom. It is not Judaism against Gentilism, for 
then one part would contradict the other. Jesus insists upon the 
faith which is the coudition of admission to his kingdom, and when 
he finds it in a heathen heart he recognizes it and rewards it. En- 
tirely parallel to this is the story of the Centurion of Capernaum, 
except that Jesus does not resist the Centurion’s request. Strangely 
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enough the universalist Luke tells us that the rpeoBvrepo of the Jews 
were sent to intercede for him with the plea that he was worthy for 
whom this was to be done, that he loved the Jewish nation and had 
built them a synagogue. If now we grant that Jesus laid more stress 
upon the ethics of Judaism than on blood descent, we can, without 
surprise, hear him say, “ Many shall come from the east and from 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
Kingdom of the Heavens.” 

But in chap. x., verse 5, we find Jesus giving a command to his 
disciples to go not in the way of the Gentiles, and not to enter any 
city or village of the Samaritans ; but to go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. The interpretation which lays the emphasis 
upon the last part of the passage, and views the first as a foil for 
rendering the last especially emphatic, while not discordant with 
Jewish usage, leaves something unexplained, as the incident of the 
Canaanitish woman compels us to believe. We must look deeper for 
the meaning of the injunction. It is associated in our minds with 
passages in which the conduct and habits of the Gentiles are spoken 
of with disfavor by Jesus. He tells his disciples when they pray not 
to babble as do the Gentiles ; and when he is telling them not to be 
anxious as to their food and raiment, he says, “For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek.” Another passage (xviii. 17) adds 
force to this aspect of Jesus’ ministry. He is represented as telling 
his disciples to win an offending brother if possible; but if he 
will not be reconciled, to tell it to the church, and if he will not 
hear the church, then let him be as the Gentile and the publican. 
The recently discovered Syriac palimpsest has synagogue (Aenushia) 
instead of church, which renders the passage all the more significant, 
and puts Jesus in even closer touch with the methods employed by 
the Jews in dealing with offending members of the synagogue. 

What conclusion, then, must we draw from these and kindred 
passages? At a surface glance it seems as if Jesus had interdicted 
intercourse in religious matters with the Gentiles. But if we turn to 
the accounts of Paul’s ministry in Acts, we find him almost invariably 
beginning his work with the Jews, and turning to Gentiles only when 
the Jews had rejected his teachings. And if that be taken as indi- 
cating the hand of an apologist for Paul’s Gentile ministry, we have 
only to turn to his Epistle to the Romans to ascertain that the Gospel 
had gone to the Gentiles because of the obdurate unbelief of the 
Jews (Rom. x. 21; xi. 11, 25). Paul well understood the worth of 
the old Israelitish faith, as he shows when he dwells upon the true 
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Israelite as one who kept that faith in its spirit and not in its outward 
form. “He is not a Jew who is one outwardly. But he is a Jew who 
is one inwardly” (Rom. ii. 28, 29). And no one could have drawn 
the vices of heathen life with sharper hand than he has done in 
Rom. i. 18-32. So far as Eph. ii. 11, 12 represents the Pauline atti- 
tude, it is sufficiently determinative of what a universalist Christian 
thought of the Gentiles: ‘“ Wherefore remember that ye being in time 
past Gentiles in the flesh . . . that at that time ye were without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers’ 
from the covenant of promise, having no hope, and without God in 
the world.” These facts fairly parallel the seeming anti-Gentilisms 
of our First Gospel. But who dreams of showing a Hebrew kernel 
within the Epistles of St. Paul? If Jesus recognized in the substance 
of the Hebrew faith the essentials of his own Kingdom, he would 
naturally seek to lay the foundation of his church among the Jews. 
If he were to fulfil the promise made to Abraham, that in his seed 
should all the nations of the earth be blessed, he would of necessity 
make sure of a right and full beginning among the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 

Turning now to another class of passages that have been supposed 
to represent superimposed Gentile sentiments, we find them open to 
another interpretation. The caution of the Baptist, that the Phari- 
sees were not to cherish the illusion that a physical descent from 
Abraham made them members of the Kingdom (iii. 9), is a typical 
case. In all parts of the Gospel the condition of admission to the 
Kingdom is an ethical keeping of its Law. Why then should not a 
Jew who failed to keep that Law by that fact be excluded? Jesus’ 
statement with which he concludes his commendation of the Gentile 
Centurion’s faith, that the children of the Kingdom should be cast 
out, expresses a natural result of their obdurate unbelief, and a result 
everywhere provided for in the Gospel, both in the conditions under 
which exclusion takes place and in the attitude of the ruling classes 
among the Jews. There is not a single passage in the Gospel where 
the author commends a Judaism based on blood divorced from ethics. 
The passage, xii. 21, where he quotes Isa. xlii. 4, is a happy case in 
point. It has been cited as showing a Gentile hand ; but, though it 
treats the prophet’s words in a liberal way, it does not transcend his 
thought, as the connection abundantly shows. 

Again, the passage in chap. xii. 46-50, where Jesus declares that 
whosoever does the will of his Father is his real kinsman, has been 
cited as affording an instance of a universalistic working over of the 
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original Hebrew writing. But who has been able to point out even 
the relics of a statement that the Jews were regarded as members of 
God’s Kingdom by hereditary right? 

It is not difficult to point out indications of the sentiment that the 
Kingdom is to go to the Gentiles ; so apparently contradicting Jesus’ 
command in x. 5. But these are all near the close both of Jesus’ 
work and the Gospel itself. Such are xx. 1-16; xxi. 28-31, 33-43; 
xxii. 1-14. The very logic of events necessitated the record. The 
nation had rejected the Kingdom; why should it not be taken 
from them? On what ground could the writer have made a different 
record? Have we not a fair parallel to the experience of St. Paul, 
stated in Acts xiii. 46? “It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you ; but seeing ye put it from you 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life; lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” If this be granted as a condition of Jesus’ ministry also, 
the incongruity disappears, and the different elements of the narrative 
are taken up into a substantial unity. The ethical verities of the 
Hebrew faith become the foundation of the Kingdom of the Heavens. 
These are first offered to the Jews; but their inherent universality 
renders the admission of the Gentiles possible ; and when they are 
rejected by the Jews they are carried by the natural course of events 
to the Gentiles. 

The attraction toward the Hebrew faith which many earnest and 
right-minded Gentiles felt in Jesus’ time received serious and em- 
barrassing check in the stress laid upon the observance of the 
ceremonial law. Jesus could hardly have failed to understand this 
situation in religious life. His home was at Nazareth, on the great 
caravan road from the east to the seaport at Ptolemais ; and he must 
have come in contact with hundreds of good men who were seeking 
for the living truth of God. It is incredible that he made so clear 
and vital a statement of universal moral truths without recognition of 
the great need of these men. But how does he stand affected by 
the Law? ‘In chap. v. 17 ff. he is represented as declaring that he 
had not come to destroy the Law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. 
Heaven or earth might pass away, but not a jot or tittle of the.Law 
should fail till all had been fulfilled. Holtzmann finds an unhistorical 
element in this teaching, because no charge of violation of the Law 
had been raised at this time against Jesus. But if we have any 
reliable record of the nature of Jesus’ teaching, he could not have 
done his work for a month or attracted any attention whatever with- 
out bringing such a charge from the Pharisees upon him. Moreover, 
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the attempt to show that Jesus has reference to the insignificant rites 
of the Law is plainly at variance with the connection, where he 
instances certain commands and traces them back to their moral 
fulfilment in the motives. 

When Jesus sends the leper he has cured to the priest to make 
the offering that Moses commanded (viii. 4), it is not to be assumed 
that the regulation is without use, and therefore to be kept only upon 
traditional grounds. So when he tells the young man to keep the 
commandments if he would enter into life (xix. 17), he has the 
moral law in mind, as the connection shows. In this he is eminently 
true to the position everywhere assigned to Jesus in this Gospel: 
that of holding to the ethical substance underlying the Mosaic Law. 
In xxiii. 2 f. he is represented as saying that the scribes and Pharisees 
sit in Moses’ seat (as teachers of the Law), and as instructing his 
disciples to do all things they say, but not to do their deeds. The 
connection seems to make it plain that he has in mind. their neglect 
of the moral law. We are therefore not justified in attempting to 
make mwdvra cover all the meaningless rites of the ceremonial law 
as expounded by the scribes. In verse 23, however, of the same 
chapter he declares plainly that the scribes pay tithe of mint, and 
anise, and cummin, and ought to do so. This statement may stand 
within its own limitations without committing Jesus to the statement 
of a universal obligation to keep this part of the Law, or to an 
assertion of its permanence. ; 

His attitude to things of this kind is not difficult of apprehension. 
It is perhaps best expressed by his attitude toward the Old Testa- 
ment. He uses it as the word of God containing divine truth ; and 


therefore an authority to the children of men and to himself as well; . 


but in all cases he appeals to the truth of God within it; and he 
does not scruple to lift the substance above the form in which the 
substance is put, even when the result is the abrogation of the form, 
as in the teaching about divorce and retaliation. When he speaks 
about the rite of fasting he is equally explicit. He tells the disciples 
to fast in the secret place in their heart, where God alone can see 
them. So also in the teaching about prayer: It should be in the 
secret place. In these particulars it is plain enough that the stress 
is laid on the reality of the exercise rather than on forbidding the 
form. When Jesus is taken to task because his disciples eat with 
unwashed hands, he declares the moral indifference of the rite. It 
had become so divorced from its moral significance, .and the claims 
of ethical purity were so clear and easily understood, that the 
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rite had become an excrescence to be cut away as worse than 
useless. 

We will consider but a single other passage, that which refers to 
the flight of the Christians on the Sabbath at the great day of the 
Parousia (xxiv. 20). Holtzmann finds an unhistorical element in the 
passage, since it is added to the record in Mark, and because it 
seems to be impossible as a part of Jesus’ teaching. He assumes 
that there is an implication of the traditional keeping of the Law 
about the Sabbath, which Jesus plainly disregards (see xii. 1 ff.). It 
may be observed in passing that we have not sufficient data to 
determine Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath, except in so far as he 
abrogated all those provisions which forbade the doing of good on 
the day (xii. 12). But it is not necessary to determine Jesus’ 
relation to the Sabbath in order to discuss this passage. The 
assumed implication of the traditional regard for the day is not a 
necessary one. ‘The connection shows that Jesus is concerned about 
the dangers that were to surround his disciples. He had himself 
hadra foretaste of them. By his disregard of the Pharisaic regulation 
of conduct for the day, he had drawn down upon himself their 
determination to take his life (xii. 14). And amid the maddened 
passions of the coming time, when the fanatic traditionalism and 
desperate counsels of the Zealots had swung the whole nation into 
headlong movement in fancied defence of their Law, the flight on 
the Sabbath by a Jew would be attended by very great danger. It 
was best that the Christian believers should not find the separation 
from their unbelieving countrymen made too difficult and dangerous. 
Moreover, such a passage has a place in a Gospel addressed to Jewish 
Christians that it could not have in one addressed to Gentiles, to 
whom the dangers would not be apparent. 

There are many other passages whose discussion would throw 
helpful light upon our problem ; but the ones which have been dealt 
with in this paper are the principal ones that have been alleged as 
showing inconsistency in the teaching of our First Gospel ; and their 
examination seems to show conclusively that the inconsistency exists 
only because those who see it do not take account of the fundamental 
teaching of the Gospel. That seems to reveal substantial unity in the 
Gospel. What then is this teaching? We do not have on one side a 
narrow, exclusive Judaism, devoted to an external system of doctrines 
and ‘ceremonies, and jealously sensitive to the welfare of a particular 
race of men; nor on the other do we have a reaction from such an 
attitude. But we do have the acceptance of the substance of the 
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Hebrew faith embodied in laws, institutions, and customs, which are 
maintained till such time as their meaning can be fulfilled in the 
moral consciousness of men. We have the teaching that the people 
of the Hebrew race were the ones among whom and by whom the 
spiritual fulfilment of this embodied faith must be begun. But we 
have also the recognition of the historical fact that the Jewish spirit 
of separatism, the hatred of other races, the blind hardness to spirit- 
ual appeal, and the equally blind devotion to external forms, had 
caused the nation to reject the very Kingdom God had brought into 
the world by them ; and that they by it and from it were cast out. 
And finally we have a foresight of a great spiritual Kingdom based 
on the eternal principles of God’s righteousness, and embracing all 
souls who in faith receive it and bring forth its fruits. 
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The Old Testament Reckoning of 
Regnal Years. 


PROF. E. L. CURTIS. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


N the Books of Kings and Chronicles the lengths of the reigns of 
I the kings of Judah and Israel are given in even years, except 
in the case of reigns limited to a few days or months, and events 
are dated by regnal years. It is evident, then, that these years 
represent calendar years and not the precise length of reigns, 
for few if any kings can be thought of as actually reigning periods 
of exact years. The question then arises, how were the reigns 
reckoned? Was the first year of a king the calendar year of his 
accession, or the calendar year following? The former method of 
reckoning or numbering is called pre-dating, the latter post-dating. 
Pre-dating introduces confusion by making the last year and the first 
year of two successive monarchs identical, yet this has been widely 
regarded as the Hebrew method.’ Post-dating gives regularity in 
a system of dates and was the usual Assyrian method.? It has also 
been claimed as the probable Hebrew method.* The purpose of this 
paper is briefly to give the evidence which may be presented for 
each of these views. 


1The following is a current form of statement: “ By the Hebrews, regnal 
years appear to have been counted from the beginning of the year in which the 
king came to the throne, not from his accession. Thus, if aking came to the throne 
in the last month of one year, reigned through the next year, and died in the first 
month of the third year, we might have dates of his first, second, and third 
years. ... Any dates in the year of his accession before that event would be 
assigned to the last year of his predecessor, and any in the year of his death 
after it, would be given to his successor’s first year.” — Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
ed. 2, London, 1893, i. 587, art. ‘Chronology.’ For a similar statement see also 
an article by Rev. George Douglas, in “The Thinker,” Jan., 1895, p. 24. 

2 George Smith’s Assyrian Eponym Canon, p. 21. 

8 This is the view of Dillmann (A/onatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1881, 
p- 920), Kamphausen (Die Chronologie der hebréischen Kénige, p. 19), Stade 
(Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 99), Wellhausen (Jakrbiicher fiir deutsche Theo- 
logie, xx. 620 ff.), and others. 
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In favor of considering pre-dating as the Hebrew method the fol- 
lowing facts may be mentioned : 

(a2) It.is in accordance with the Hebrew usage of speech, which 
reckoned fractions of time as full units.‘ 
(4) The Talmud declares this to have been the Jewish method. 
(¢) Josephus also used this method.® 
(d@) It occurs in the synchronisms of 1 and 2 Kings.’ 







































4 The siege of Samaria, which began in the fourth and ended in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah, is said to have lasted three years (2 K. xviii. 9, 10). Christ’s ¢hvee 
days in the grave is also an example. 

5 I quote from Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis, Cambridge, 1864, p. 48, as 
follows: “ Gemara Bab. tract. AION WK, c. 1, fol. 3, p. 1, ed. Amstel.: [IW [TR 
jo" xox proband on, ‘non numerant in regibus nisi a Nisano’; [ibid. fol. 
2, p. 2] Sanur “som> xox ww xD OM TK, ‘dixit R. Chasda: hoc non 
docent nisi de regibus Israelitarum.’ Ibid., fol. 2, p. 2: ostad sawn oe je"3 
mew SIM MWS AM O14, ‘Nisan initium anni regibus; ac dies quidem unus in 
anno instar anni computatur.’ Ibid.: "3W SIWM MW FPS AMX ON, ‘unus dies 
in anni fine pro anno numeratur.’” The first and second of these observations 
favor post-dating as well as pre-dating. The second, curiously enough (see refer- 
ences above, note 3), is quoted by Wellhausen and Stade as a witness of the 
Talmud for post-dating. The “one day at the end of the year” is decisive for 
pre-dating. 

6 Examples are given in Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 48. Josephus, in 
giving the length of Herod’s reign, includes the calendar years which are the termini. 

7 The Synchronisms from the accession of Rehoboam and Jeroboam to that of 
Athaliah and Jehu are recorded as follows: 

Rehoboam 1|1 Jeroboam 
17/17 
In 18th yr. of Jeroboam (1 K. xv. 1) 

Abijam 1| 18 
In 20th yr. of Jeroboam (1 K. xv. 9) 

Asa 3| 20 

1| 21 
2| 22 (1) Nadab in 2d yr. of Asa (1 K. 
xv. 25) 
3} 1 (2) Baasha in 3d yr. of Asa (1 K. 
xv. 28) 
26} 24 (1) Elah in 26th yr. of Asa (1 K. 
xvi. 8) 
(2) Zimri in 27th yr. of Asa (1 K. 
xvi. 10) 
27| 1 Omri in 27th yr. of Asa (1 K. 
xvi. 15, 16) 
38| 12 (1) Ahab in 38th yr. of Asa (1 K. 
xvi. 29) 
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In favor of post-dating we have : 
(a) The regularity and the general Assyrian use of this system. 
(4) Its use in the synchronisms of the books of Kings. 

(c) At the close of the Judean monarchy it appears as the current 
mode of reckoning.® 

From these facts it is evident that a presumption might be estab- 
lished for the use by the Hebrews of either of these methods of 
reckoning, and that either one might be regarded as represented 
in the numbers giving the years of the kings of Israel and Judah. 

By pre-dating the years of the last six kings of Judah, the Biblical 
lengths of the reigns of Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manasseh can stand, 
In 4th of Ahab (1 K. xxii. 41) Jehosh- 

aphat 41| 4 

1 5 
17| 21 (1) Ahaziah in 17th of Jehoshaphat 
(1 K. xxii. 57) 
18 | 22 (2) (1) Joram in 18th of Jehosha- 





In 5th, of Joram (2 K. viii. 16) Jeho- phat (2 K. iii. 1) 
ram (1) 22] 5 
(4) 25| 8 
In 12th of Joram (2 K. viii. 25) Aha- 
ziah (1) 8112 


In these synchronisms all of the kings of Israel are pre-dated; while of those 
of Judah, Abijam, Asa, and Jehoshaphat are post-dated; Ahaziah is pre-dated, 
and Jehoram is reckoned as having been four years a co-regent. In 2 K. ix. 29 
Ahaziah is post-dated. 

8 The following table of dates with the Biblical references illustrates this fact: 

Josiah’s 1st | 638 
13th| 626 | 1st of Jeremiah’s ministry (Jer. i. 2) 

Jehoahaz’s 3 mos. reign and 
3Ist| 608 


Jehoiakim’s accession (2 


K. xxiii. 31) 
Jehoiakim’s 1st} 607 
i 23d of Jeremiah 
4th| 604 | Ist of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 
1-3) 


Jehoiachin’s 3 mos. and 
Zedekiah’s accession cal 11th 
K. xxiv. 8, 18) J 

Zedekiah’s 1st} 596 
1oth} 587 | 18th of Nebuchadnezzar(Jer.xxxii.1) 
11th| 586 | 19th of Nebuchadnezzar (2K.xxv.8) 


Ezekiel uses the same system. The first year of his captivity is not the 11th 
of Jehoiakim in which he was carried away, but the following year, the 1st of 
Zedekiah. Cf. 2 K. xxv. 1 with Ezek. xxiv. 1, 2; xl. 1. 


597 | 8th of Nebuchadnezzar(2K.xxiv.12) 
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933 
gI2 
gII 
888 
887 
876 
855 
854 
844 
817 
801 
786 
746 
737 
736 
734 
722 


933 
917 
915 
875 
851 


838 
799 


one of which, according to the Assyrian inscriptions, must be changed 
if these reigns are post-dated. The periods of the duration of both 
the northern and the southern kingdoms being shortened by pre- 
dating, are thus brought much nearer within their true historic limits 
than when the reigns are post-dated. In the reigns of the northern 
kingdom changes need be made only in the years given for Joram, 
Pekah, and Hoshea, and Ahab’s death is brought down to 855.? 
In the reigns of the southern kingdom it is necessary only to intro- 
duce two co-regencies, one of Uzziah with Amaziah, and one of 
Jotham with Uzziah.” 
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® This is a year earlier than the battle of Karkar, at which, according to the 
Assyrian inscriptions, Ahab was present. On other grounds, however, Kamp- 
hausen (Chronologie der Hebréer, p. 80), Kittel (Geschichte der Hebréer, ii. 
§§ 59, 60), and others think that it was Joram and not Ahab who was present. 

10 The following table, taken, with a few slight modifications, from Assyrian 
and Hebrew Chronology, by James Orr, D.D., in ‘*The Presbyterian Review,” 
1889, gives the result of pre-dating: 


Kings of Israel. 
1 Jeroboam. 


22 Jeroboam and 1.Nadab. 
2 Nadab and 1 Baasha. 
24 Baasha and 1 Elah. 
2 Elah, Zimri and 1 Omri. 
12 Omri and 1 Ahab. 
22 Ahab and 1 Ahaziah. 
2 Ahaziah and 1 Joram. (Battle of Karkar, 854.) 
11 Joram and 1 Jehu. 
28 Jehu and 1 Jehoahaz. 
17 Jehoahaz and 1 Joash. 
16 Joash and 1 Jeroboam. 
41 Jeroboam, 7 mos. Zechariah and Shallum, and 1 Menahem. 
10 Menahem and 1 Pekahiah. (Tribute by Menahem to Tiglath Pileser, 738.) 
2 Pekahiah and 1 Pekah. 
3 Pekah and 1 Hoshea. (Pekah slain, 734.) 
13 Hoshea (Samaria taken). 


Kings of Fudah. 
1 Rehoboam. ; 
17 Rehoboam and 1 Abijah. 
3 Abijah and 1 Asa. 
4! Asa and 1 Jehoshaphat. 
25 Jehoshaphat and 1 Jehoram. 
8 Jehoram, Ahaziah, and 1 Athaliah. 
7 Athaliah and 1 Joash. 
40 Joash and 1 Amaziah. 
787, 13 Amaziah and 1 Uzziah (co-regent). 
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The conclusion then might be drawn that originally, from an early 
inexact method of reckoning, the reigns of the kings of Israel and 
Judah were pre-dated ; that after wider culture and closer contact 
with Assyria, the more exact method of post-dating became current, 
and that the years of the kings were received by the Chronicler and 
others as though thus numbered. (Indeed, the Chronicler seems to 
have regarded Nisan as the first month not only of the regnal year 
but also of royal authority.") And furthermore since these years 
gave 480 years between the founding of the two temples, this number 
was then, it might be inferred, applied to the period from the Exodus 
to the founding of Solomon’s temple, and thus became the basis of 
the series of numbers given in Judges, which are evidently designed 
to represent 480 years.” 

Such an explanation appears plausible and at first blush might be 
adopted as a happy way of defending the integrity of the Biblical 
chronology of the royal period, but on further consideration this 
seems a specious argument. Clear and unmistakable evidences of 
pre-dating do not appear in the Old Testament except in the syn- 
chronisms of 1 and 2 Kings. These synchronisms are from the 
compiler, and were not in the original sources. They represent not a 
system of dating but an endeavor to adjust two unequal series of 
numbers. The sum of the years of the kings of Israel from Jeroboam 
to Jehu exceeding that of the years of the kings of Judah by three 
years for the same period, gives the motive for pre-dating the 
kings of Israel. There is evidence also of an original post-dating, by 
some one, of the kings of Israel. In 1 K. xvi. 23 Omri’s accession 
is placed in the 31st year of Asa. This synchronism arises from 
post-dating the reigns of both kingdoms. In 2 K. i. 17 Joram’s 


771 | 29 Amaziah and 17 Uzziah. 

750, 38 Uzziah and 1 Jotham (co-regent). 

736 | §2 Uzziah and 15 Jotham. 

735 | 16 Jotham and 1 Ahaz. (Tribute to Tiglath Pileser by Ahaz, 734.) 
720| 16 Ahaz and 1 Hezekiah. (Invasion of Sennacherib, 701.) 
692 | 29 Hezekiah and 1 Manasseh. 

638 | 55 Manasseh and 1 Amon. 

637| 2 Amon and 1 Josiah. 

607 | 31 Josiah, 8 mos. Jehoahaz, and 1 Jehoiakim. 

597 | 11 Jehoiakim, 3 mos. Jehoiachin. 

§96| 1 Zedekiah. 

586111 Zedekiah. (Fall of Jerusalem.) 





11 2 Chron. xxix. 3; xxx. 2 f. 
12 Néldeke’s Untersuchungen sur Kritik des A. T., p. 191 ff. 
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accession is placed: in the 2d year of Jehoram. This synchronism 
also is evidently reckoned in the same way, although it is inexact by 
a year. When we have clear historic dates given in the contempora- 
neous writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the regnal years are post- 
dated. ‘The statements of the Talmud give really no historic testi- 
mony in regard to the mode of reckoning regnal years at the time 
of the Jewish monarchy. Whatever may have been Josephus’s 
custom in regard to other reigns, he evidently post-dated the reigns 
of both the kings of Israel and Judah when he gave their sum.” 

The conclusion of many scholars seems then fairly warranted that 
the Hebrew method of numbering regnal years was probably that of 
post-dating, and that the numbers of the Old Testament were 
designed to be thus received. 

This further appears likely when one observes that the durations of 
both the northern and southern kingdoms, when no deductions are 
made, as would be necessary if years were pre-dated, are represented 
in round and significant numbers. The interval between the found- 
ing of the two temples was 480 years, and the duration of the 
northern kingdom 240 years.“ Neither of these numbers, it is true, 
is correct. They imply that exact lengths of all the reigns were not 
preserved, and that missing ones were supplied in such a way as to 
give a symmetrical result, which would be a convenience in recalling 
past history, and resembles in principle the arrangement of the 
genealogy of Jesus in three series of 14 generations each (Matt. i. 
I-17). 

18 Antiquities, Bk. ix. 14,1; Bk. x. 8, 4. 

14 Reckoning Baasha’s reign at 22 yrs. or omitting Elah’s two years. Reigns 


lasting only fractions of a year under six months are naturally not counted, since 
no calendar year would be called after them. 
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On the Text of Job xxvi. 12, 13. 


PROF. D. G. LYON. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE Massoretic text reads : 
OyT pz} ins3 
33579 yng insin3) 
mye Erey ines 
sON3 ny hy Ph 


The LXX render as follows (edition of H. B. Swete, 1891) : 


y icy xaréravocev Thy Odd\accap, 


éxuorhuy 5 Ecrpwrat 7d Kiros. 
18 xetOpa 5é odpavod dedolxacww abrév- 
wpocrdypart 5¢ €lavdrwoev Spdxovra drocrdrny. 


The reading of the Peshitto (text of Samuel Lee) is: 


xe wi Ans 12 

XXD XMS AIN|SMS) 
"275 XY AMS 18 

paws xind sorx nboypi 


In verse 12, besides adopting the Q’ré IMAIMDj, Siegfried (Zhe 
Book of Job, 1893) changes $3" into “Yi “in accordance with” 
xaréravoev of the LXX and. SJ of the Peshitto. But there are 
grave objections to this emendation : 

1. Karamavew, ‘to cause to rest, make to cease,’ is not a transla- 
tion of “IP3, ‘to rebuke,’ and is never used as such in any other 
passage in the Old Testament. In the fourteen occurrences of “33 
as a verb, the LXX render eight times by éerymav (Gen. xxxvil. 10 ; 
Ruth ii. 16; Ps. ix. 6, Ixviii. 31, cvi. 9, cxix. 21; Zech. iii. 2 dis), 
twice by dmeAeiv (Isa. liv. 9; Nah. i. 4), and once each by dmo- 
oxopaxifey (Isa. xvii. 13), dpopiLev (Mal. ii. 3), SuaoréAXev (Mal. iii. 
11), and ovAAowWopety (Jer. xxix. 27). None of these Greek words 
have the same meaning as xatawavav. The derivatives of Yi are 
likewise never rendered in the LXX by a derivative of xarawavew, but 


eR a RE 
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most frequently by éziréunots. We conclude, then, that neither the 
meaning of xaréravoey nor the usage of the LXX points to “3 as 
the correct Heb. reading. 

2. The occurrence of the noun ‘$3, ‘rebuke’ (i339), at the 
end of verse 11 may have induced the Syriac translator to suppose 
that 52°) in verse 12 was a scribal error for "33. If the pillars of 
heaven were astonished at the divine rebuke, it seemed natural to say 
immediately thereafter that he rebuked the sea, especially since the 
consonants are the same in “JJ and 33". Or the change may have 
already taken place in the Hebrew manuscripts from which the 
Peshitto translation was made. Under the influence of *"1¥3, the 
change would have been easy, as just pointed out. On the other 
hand, had the Heb. reading been originally “3, the change to 3279) 
is improbable. More likely still is a suggestion from Professor G. F. 
Moore, that “JJ is “to be explained as a translation by metathesis, 
in which the Syrian interpreter probably followed Jewish guidance.” 

3- But the weightiest objection to Siegfried’s emendation is that 
it obscures the reference of the passage to the cosmogonic myth, 
according to which a deity slays the dragon (Zidmaz, BIT) before 
the work of creation can proceed. In the Assyrian-Babylonian ver- 
sion of this myth we read how Marduk slew Tidmaz, but not how 
he rebuked her. The ©° of 12* is not the sea, but the sea-dragon, 
as in Job vii. 12, 

Ta BX 8 ONT 
see “Oy oy * 
Am I a dragon or a sea-monster, 
That thou settest a watch over me? 


The Heb. reading D2" is, then, to be retained. True, this stem 
in the Qa/ is commonly intransitive. It is possible that 12° had 
originally a Aiphil form, and that the ™ was lost owing to its near- 
ness to ff in the preceding word M33. But it is more probable 
that the Qa/ of 33" had also a transitive force. 

Whether the ° and the 2/7") of verse 12 are the same dragon 
or different does not now concern us. In the Assyrian-Babylonian 
version of the story Ziémat is supported by her husband Xingu, 
and both are slain by Marduk. 


Passing now to verse 13, it is evident that the second half verse 
is another reference to the combat between the deity and the dragon, 
‘His hand pierced the fleeing serpent.’ The presumption, therefore, 
is that in 13* we have a similar reference. In 12* God stills the D? 
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by his power, in 12” he smites 3°" by his understanding, in 13° his 
hand pierces the fleeing serpent. Is it likely that in 13° the author 
is referring to something else ? 

Some critics, as Delitzsch (710d, 1876, p. 338), holding to the 
Hebrew text, translate as do our Revisers, 


‘ By his spirit the heavens are garnished.’ 
Delitzsch renders the whole verse, 


Durch seinen Hauch wird Heiterkeit der Himmel, 
Durchbohrt hat seine Hand den fliichtigen Drachen. 


Here, according to Delitzsch, the dragon is the one of the heavens, 
and his piercing, the means by which the heavens are made beautiful. 
He attacks the sun and produces an eclipse. The sun is set free by 
a deep wound given to the dragon, which robs him of his power. 

Dillmann (//0d, 1891, p. 227) translates 13°, Durch seinen Hauch 
wird heiter der Himmel, and explains "BW asa substantive. ‘The 
meaning is that the still beclouded heavens are suddenly cleared by 
the wind which he sends; but not, that the heavens in general are 
beautiful through his creative spirit.’ J. G. E. Hoffmann (A0é, 
1891, p. 75) reads FEW and translates, Durch seinen Wind klirt 
sich der Himmel. Gustav Bickell (Das Buch Job, 1894, p. 43) con- 
siders the sense to be, Glanz haucht Er, wo Gewolk war. 

The LXX understood 13° otherwise. Their translation seems to 
point to a Heb. reading: 


ne oy “m3. 
Tt: : t 


‘the bolts of the heavens shuddered before him.’ This involves 
three slight changes of the Hebrew text. Whether their original so 
read, or whether they changed the text because they did not under- 
stand it, one cannot say. 

H. Gunkel in his suggestive work, Schdpfung und Chaos (1895, 
p. 36), adopts the reading of the LXX and translates : 


Die Riegel des Himmels schaudern vor thm. 


He explains the Riegel des Himmels as a reference to the bolt with 
which Marduk closed the skies after he had made the heavens from 
half of the slain Zidmaz. ‘The sense is that the bolts of the heavens 
fear to transgress God’s command, and to let their waters flow down 
except when he so orders.’ While this explanation does establish 
a certain connection between 13° and the Babylonian myth, it seems 
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nevertheless somewhat far-fetched and unnatural. Not only so, but 
this shutting of the doors of heaven by a bolt is in the myth subse- 
quent to the combat. And does it not seem improbable, if 13° refers 
to the combat, that 13° should refer to a phase of the story which 
follows the combat ? 

We pass to the Syriac of 13°: 


“S's NW ANAS, 
‘by his spirit he guides the heavens.’ 


That "3% does not point to MDW is evident from the usage 
of the Peshitto in other passages where the stem “DW occurs (Gen. 
xlix. 21; Ex. i. 15; Num. xxxiii. 23; Ps. xvi. 6; Dan. iii. 22, iv. 9, 
18, 24, vi. 2. Two of these cases are proper names). In every 
instance the Peshitto makes use of the same stem “DW, and would 
doubtless have done so here if the translator had found this stem in 
his Hebrew text. He would have been delighted to say, ‘ By his 
spirit he beautified the heavens.’ The participial reading, "3"V, 
may be due to the © at the end O%3¥, or it may be a free rendering 
of the Hebrew, intended to express the idea of God’s perpetual 
guidance of the heavens. It is probable that the Syriac translator 
had before him the true text in the case of the last word in 13°, and 
of this the rendering "3" seems to give evidence. 
My suggestion is to emend the text into 


Mav o'sw Ans, 
‘by the winds of the heavens he [God] broke him [or her] to pieces,’ 


ie. DO’ or 3. The word “SW may be Qa/ or Fie/, and the 
suffix *] may represent a masculine or a feminine object. 

In favor of this emendation may be urged : 

1) That it makes of 13* a third statement of God’s victory in the 
combat with the powers of chaos, and not an inapposite reference to 
the heavenly bolts. 

2) That, as in r2* and 12°, it introduces with 3 a third means 
of God’s victory (12* ‘ power,’ 12” ‘understanding,’ 13° ‘the winds 
of the heavens ’). 

3) That it gives a striking parallel to the Assyrian-Babylonian 
version of the myth, according to which the winds are important 
weapons and allies of Marduk in the struggle, of which we seem to 
have also an echo in the prio PA" of Gen. i. 2. 

In the fourth tablet of the Babylonian cosmogonic myth Marduk 
attacks Zidmat with many winds, including the Northwind, the 
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Southwind, the Eastwind, the Westwind, the Seven Winds, the Hurri- 
cane, etc. (Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke’, p. 97, \. 7-12). When 
in the combat Zidmat opens her mouth to swallow the hurricane, 
Marduk causes this wind to enter, so that she cannot close her lips ; 
whereupon other powerful winds fill her body, and AZarduk slays her 
with his weapon (dé7d. p. 98, |. 13 ff.). If, then, Job xxvi. 13 says 
that God shattered the dragon with the winds of the heavens, the 
passage preserves for us one of the most striking traits of that 
remarkable story. 

4) That it finds support in the reading of the Peshitto, "3"V2. 
With the stem "3W before him in the Hebrew, the translator should 
have chosen the regular Syriac equivalent "3M, as so often else- 
where in the O.T. He may have done so in this case. Or the 
change to "3% may have been made by himself or by a later copyist 
because he did not understand the passage. But the choice of the 
stem “II points strongly to "3M and to Heb. "3W. Failing to 
understand the passage, the idea that God should ‘lead’ or ‘rule’ 
the heavens by his spirit seemed to the translator or the copyist a 
better idea than that he should shatter the heavens, or shatter some- 
thing else with the winds of the heavens. 

It is not a serious difficulty in the way of the proposed emendation 
that the stem "I3W is not commonly used in regard to living objects. 
In the O. T. the object which is broken is usually inanimate, — reeds, 
vessels, yokes, arms, bones, bows, etc. But occasionally "SW is also 
used of persons, as 1 Ki. xiii. 26 ; Prov. vi. 15, xxix. 1; Ezek. xxx. 8; 
Dan. viii. 25. It might therefore be so employed in Job xxvi. 13. 
In the Babylonian story of the combat this stem occurs, though there 
it is used of the weapons of the Zidma?'s allies. After Marduk has 

‘slain the dragon, the story says kakkésunu usabbir, ‘Their weapons 
he broke to pieces’ (Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesest. p. 99, 1. 28). 

‘His hand pierced the fleeing serpent’ has its commentary in the 
carving on a seal representing Marduk as pursuing with a dagger 
the dragon, which flees before him in the form of a serpent (cf. the - 
sketch in George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, ed. A. H. 
Sayce, p. 90, Scribners, N. Y.). 

In conclusion I offer the following translation of the two verses : 


By his strength he stilled the sea-monster, 

And by his skill he smote Rahab; 

By the winds of the heavens he broke him to pieces; 
His hand pierced the fleeing serpent. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
JUNE, 1895. 


HE twenty-ninth meeting of the Society was held in Hosmer 
Hall, Hartford, beginning Thursday, June 13, 1895, at 2.20 
P.M., President Thayer being in the chair. The records of the last 
meeting were read and approved. Messrs. Paton, Ferguson, and 
Cobb were appointed a nominating committee. The Treasurer read 
his report, which was accepted, and referred to Messrs. Macdonald 
and Wright, as an auditing committee. The Recording Secretary’s 
report was read and accepted. Professor Lyon reported verbally 
from the Publishing Committee ; the report was accepted. Professor 
Paton, for the Faculty of the Hartford Theological Seminary, invited 
the members of the Society to take supper with them in Hosmer 
Hall at 6 p.m. Voted, to accept the invitation, and to return the 
thanks of the Society to the Faculty. Voted, to hold two further 
sessions, at 8, Thursday evening, and at 9, Friday morning. 
At 2.45 the President read his annual address, which closed with 
a recommendation that the Society take steps towards founding an 
American School of Oriental Studies in Palestine. This paper was 
discussed by Messrs. Wright, Andrews, Beecher, and Curtis, and its 
recommendation was referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Wright, Curtis, and Beecher. At 4.10 Professor Curtis read on 
‘Old Testament Chronology.’ Messrs. Paton, Beecher, and Lyon 
discussed this paper. At 5 Professor Macdonald read on ‘The 
Original Form of the Legend of Job.’ Remarks were made by 
Messrs. Lyon, Paton, Andrews, Curtis, and Mead. Adjourned. 


Thursday Evening, June 13. — Met at 8.5. The Council reported 
that they had re-elected Prof. David G. Lyon, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and Prof. H. S. Nash as a member of the Publishing Com- 
mittee, and had elected Dr. W. H. Cobb, also, as a member of this 
Committee. They recommended for election the following gentle- 
men, who were thereupon unanimously elected as members of the 
Society : 









SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Honorary Members : 


Prof. Friedrich W. A. Baethgen, D.D., University of Berlin, 
Germany. 
M. Samuel Berger, Paris, France. 


Active Members: 


Rev. Charles L. Noyes, Somerville, Mass. 

Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, 29 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Leighton Williams, 305 West 88th Street, New York City. 


At 8.15 Professor Lyon read on ‘The Text of Job xxvi. 13.’ 
There were remarks by Messrs. Paton, Cobb, Torrey, Curtis, Mac- 
donald, and Porter. 

At 8.35 Professor Wright read on‘ The Place of Chapters xv.—xvii. 
in the Gospel of John.’ Remarks followed, by Messrs. Hincks, 
Andrews, Wood, Torrey, Beecher, and Mead. The President read 
a letter on this subject, written by Professor Wendt, of Jena, to 
Dr. B. W. Bacon. 

At 9.15 Professor Hincks read on ‘The Limits of the Apostolate.’ 
This was discussed by Messrs. Wright, Mead, Ferguson, Beckwith, 
Andrews, and Torrey. Adjourned at 10.10. 


Friday, June 14.— Met at 9.5: The Auditing Committee reported 
the Treasurer’s accounts correct. The Nominating Committee re- 
ported as follows : 


Officers : 


Prof. Francis Brown, President. 

Prof. E. T. Bartlett, Vice-President. 

Dr. Wm. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, Corresponding Secretary. 
Prof. W. J. Beecher, Zreasurer. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis, 

Dr. I. H. Hall, Additional 

Prof. E. Y. Hincks, } Members of 

Dr. John P. Peters, | Council. 

Prof. L. B. Paton, 


The officers thus nominated were unanimously elected. 
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Professor Wright, from the Committee on the President’s Address, 


reported as follows : 


“The Committee to whom was referred the President’s address, with a view 
to action being taken by the Society in regard to the subject of a School for 
Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, would report the following preambles 
and resolutions for adoption by the Society : 

“ Whereas, our President, Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., in his annual address, has 
called the attention of the Society to the utility of establishing a School of Oriental 
Study and Research in the city of Beirut, or other convenient place in the Bible 


Lands, and 


“* Whereas, the establishment of such a School as the President has outlined 
will supply a great and increasing want felt by all Theological Seminaries; 


therefore, 


“ Resolved, that the Society cordially approves of the establishment of such an 


institution. 


“‘ Resolved, that the members pledge themselves to give such assistance as is in 
their power to promote the execution of the general plan stated in the address. 

“‘ Resolved, that the following named be a Committee on the part of this Society 
to take all needful measures to bring such School into existence and provide for 


its mgintenance; namely, 


Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., 
Prof. E. T. Bartlett, D.D., 
Prof. W. J. Beecher, D.D., 
Prof. C. R. Brown, D.D., 
Prof. Francis Brown, D.D., 
Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., 
Prof. S. I. Curtiss, D. D., 
Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph.D., 
Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph.D., 

Pres. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., 
Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, D.D., 
Prof. G. F. Moore, D.D., 





Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D., 
Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., 
Prof. L. B. Paton, M.A., 
Rev. J. P. Peters, Ph.D., 
Prof. F. C. Porter, Ph.D., 
Prof. G. T. Purves, D.D., 
Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D., 
Prof. C. J. H. Ropes, D.D., 
Prof. N. Schmidt, M.A., 
Prof. M. S. Terry, D.D., 
Rev. H. C. Trumbull, D.D., 
Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., 
Prof. T. F. Wright, Ph.D., 
Prof. A. C. Zenos, D.D. 


Respectfully submitted, 


T. F. WriGHT, 
Commits, Eowano L. Curtis, 
WILLIs J. BEECHER.” 


Voted, that the report be accepted, and the recommendations 


adopted. 


Voted, that Professors Thayer, Wright, and Mitchell be a central 
sub-committee in this matter, with authority to issue the circulars, 


and to increase the list of signatories. 
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At 9.30 Professor Macdonald read, ‘ Notes, Critical and Lexico- 
graphical.’ 

At 9.50 Professor Porter read ‘A Suggestion regarding Isaiah’s 
Tmmanuel.’ This was discussed by Messrs. Lyon, Paton, Curtis, and 
Beecher. 

At 11 Professor Binney read ‘A Note on the Colophon of Isa. 
xxxviii. 8, in the Peshitto Text of the London Polyglott.’ On this, 
Messrs. Paton and Macdonald remarked. 

Ai 11.10 Dr. Cobb read on ‘Cheyne, Duhm, and Giesebrecht on 
the Servant of Jahveh.’ 

At 11.40 Professor Paton gave ‘Notes on Driver’s Leviticus.’ 
There wee remarks by Professors Binney and Andrews. 

At 12 Dr. Andrews read a note on Azazel. At 12.8 Professor 
Mead read on 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, on which Messrs. Andrews and 
Thayer remarked. At 12.25 the Recording Secretary read two 
notes by Mr. Ramsay, the first being entitled ‘The Order of Events 
on the Day of Christ’s Resurrection’ ; the second, ‘ Notes on 1 Cor. 
xi. 29.’ 

The President, in behalf of the Society, returned thanks to the 
gentlemer of the Seminary for their courtesy. The rough minutes 
were read, and the Society adjourned. 


WituiamM H. Coss, 


Recording Secretary. 


Members in attendance: Messrs. Andrews, Beckwith, Beecher, 
Binney, Cobb, Curtis, Fennell, Ferguson, Hart, Hartranft, Hincks, 
Lyon, Macdonald, Mead, Paton, Porter, Thayer, Torrey, Wood, 
Wright. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


THis association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
I. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Il. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and- honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

Vv. 


Tlie Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
VI. 


Sections, consisting of a!l the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—¢———— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 














